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NOTES AND 


HE battle of the experts over the Chantrey 
pictures—mostly exhumed from hiding 
' beneath the Tate and displayed in their 
entirety in Burlington House—has left out of 
account a not unimportant question. What is 
thought of the pictures by the British public 
for whose partial benefit Sir Francis Chantrey 
presumably enabled the collection to be 
formed? For whatever the opinion of experts, 
in the final resort a picture gallery to fulfil 
its purpose must have spectators, as a poem 
must have readers and music an audience. 
When the specialists deplored the absence of 
Sickerts, Rossettis, and Whistlers, and dis- 
agreed over the Herkomers, Leightons, and 
Dicksees, what were the sensations of the man 
in from the street? 

The ordinary member of the public, little 
concerned with technique and changing 
fashions of artistic schools, encountered so many 
lifelong friends upon the walls that he was more 
conscious of being present at a reunion of old 
acquaintances than ata display ofart. ‘Napoleon 
on board H.M.S. Bellerophon’, ‘The Vigil’, 
‘A Hopeless Dawn’, ‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, 
Rose’, ‘Love Locked Out’, ‘June in the Austrian 
Tyrol’: these have been part of his life, he 
cannot remember when he has not seen them 
on postcards, calendars, as book-illustrations, 
reproduced on the walls of English homes, and 
he is no more inclined to weigh their precise 
quality than that of familiar comrades. Like 
Gounod’s Faust, the operas of Puccini, Sherlock 
Holmes, and The Scarlet Pimpernel, they came 
into his existence and conquered: he takes his 
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debt to them for granted and does not seek to 
assess their merit. 

This gulf will probably yawn for ever between 
the instinct of the expert to appraise and that 
of the public to enjoy. When the public has 
taken a work of art to its heart, the critic may 
lose his raison d’étre. 


* * * 


One would not guess from the uniform 
edition of the collected works of Lytton 
Strachey, now published, that he was once a 
dramatic critic. Few realize that between 
1907 and 1909 he wrote frequent articles 
for The Spectator on the theatre and, usually 
over the pseudonym ‘Ignotus’, discussed the 
current topics of Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, 
Granville Barker, Hawtrey, Coquelin, and 
the prospects of a National Theatre. His 
characteristic independence of mind produced 
an editorial note disclaiming responsibility for 
his judgements: ‘As long as the opinions given 
make “les honnétes gens” laugh or think, and 
are honest opinions as unquestionably they 
will be, we shall leave to our readers to deter- 
mine whether Ignotus distributes praise and 
blame successfully.’ A discerning attitude not 
only to the work of Ignotus but appropriate 
to all that Strachey was subsequently to ac- 
complish in the days of his fame. 

* * * 


The respective stature of Gilbert and of 
Sullivan in their triumphant partnership and 
the standing of Sullivan relative to Mozart, 
Rossini, Offenbach, or Oscar Strauss are ever 
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intriguing questions not so far answered. From 
the skilfully presented history of the two 
Savoyards recently broadcast on Sunday even- 
ings two impressions emerge clearly. Sullivan 
was the artist, Gilbert the craftsman. Without 
Gilbert’s pertinacity the series of operas would 
have been short-lived ; without Sullivan’s genius 
the librettos,-verbal masterpieces as they are, 
would not have soared into the empyrean. 
Moreover, some of the snatches from Sullivan’s 


more serious works were sufficiently impressive 
to make one wonder whether the composer of 
music to The Tempest and The Golden Legend has 
not been underrated. Had not Gilbert lured 
his colleague to light-hearted fame and fortune, 
Sullivan would probably have risen to greater 
serious achievement. But who would claim 
that what we might have gained could have 
made up for the miracle of grace and gaiety 
we should have lost? G. B. 


H. G. WELLS 
By HENRY B. RAYNOR 


MONGST the characters of Wells, a 
diverse world of more or less fascinating 
individuals, George Ponderevo, the experi- 
mental engineer involved in the unsuitable 
entanglements of marriage, love, and fraudu- 
lent finance, is probably the figure closest to 
his creator’s idea of Herbert George Wells. 
Beside his energetic uncle—social climber, 
financier, Napoleonic disciple, and master of 
propaganda—George is a retiring figure. His 
scientific achievements, catalogued with neither 
pride nor modesty as they effect his history, are 
the works of a keen and tenacious brain, his 
musings and moralizings are acutely intel- 
ligent, and we sense the irritable suscepti- 
bilities that life has outraged. ‘I am a spiritual 
guttersnipe’, he wrote, ‘in love with un- 
imaginable goddesses.’ The words apply 
themselves gently, inoffensively, to Wells him- 
self, the draper’s assistant involved in the 
uhsuitable entanglements of art, science, poli- 
tics, and love, the patrician interests of an alert 
and passionate mind busy with all that life 
offers and denies to sharp wits, vitality, and 
strength. 

Our actual contemporaries we can judge 
only in reference to our own age. What we 
read now is the outcome of either an aberration 
from a tradition or the tradition’s breakdown; 
Wells we can only know as heir to the vast 
richness of the English novel. The figures that 
come to mind as we remember the delight of 
our acquaintanceship with his great central 
novels are the comic vulgarians, Kipps, Polly, 
Edward Ponderevo, a company to set with the 


hempen homespuns rehearsing their play in 
the woods beyond Athens, or with the creatures 
of Smollett and Dickens. They are passionately 
individual, they follow a separate star and 
refuse to merge in the tide of the unrealized, 
impersonal mass. In a sense alien to our 
strictly contemporary novelists, they are com- 
plete, inhabiting a world which offers a multi- 
tude of interests, joys, and sorrows. They are 
not restricted to the one-track development 
which we have learnt to call life, their humanity 
is too certain to be expanded only along a 
single line. They eat and drink with gusto, 
talk, work, and learn; they find delight in art, 
and sometimes, like George Ponderevo, a 
stricter and serenely austere truth in science. 
When they love, they do so with passion, 
romantically, but not even love is strong 
enough to swamp their varied interests. And 
always, at the end, there is glory for them, the 
sense of human greatness and triumph. The 
conclusion is contentment, experience moulded 
into a simple philosophy. 

George Ponderevo, though, is Wells’s closest 
approximation to himself. Their backgrounds 
—the country house, its servant’s quarters, the 
nagging of ambition, and the grave beauty of 
science—are held in common; the thoughtful 
epilogue foreshadows much that Wells was to 
write directly on his own account or indirectly 
through his creatures for the rest of his life. 
The hero looked with a kindly eye at the grand 
eccentricities surrounding him; he saw the 
possibility, which increasingly engrossed his 
creator, of governing life with an impassioned 
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common sense. Love, work, pleasure, and art 
would fit, fall beautifully into place in their 
imaginations, where this enlarged and vivid 
common sense operated ceaselessly, isolating 
the clear and lucid observing mind from the 
mud of irrational, prejudiced sloth which sur- 
rounded it. His own stance was so insecure 
that his feet would slip in the ooze and the 
crystalline vision of dignity and beauty be lost 
in the violence of his irritation. 

By 1930 the violence and the irritation were 
complete; like all irritable visionaries, he 
became a prophet. Strangely enough, there 
was something insufficiently grand, incurably 
bourgeois about his ‘prophecy; he was irritable 
rather than angry, a minor rather than a 
major prophet. Instead of “Thus saith the 
Lord’, he cried ‘Hi, look what an obscene mess 
you are making.’ 

Before that, however, he had done his finest 
work as a novelist. The three periods of his 


‘work are defined with reasonable clarity: ten 


years after The Time Machine, in 1895, came 
Kipps, and the period of his fantastic writing 
was almost over. The overtones of his fantasy 
had rung notes far away from simple story- 
telling. There was a grim glance at totalitarian 
possibilities in The Time Machine; The Food of 
the Gods contained more political satire than 
romancing; the fashionable Superman theme 
provided a starting-point, but even the Super- 
man, he proves, cannot stand up to the pre- 
judices, the sloth, the stupidity of the irrational 
mass; slowly and casually they destroy the 
momentary nobility of which they were wit- 
nesses. The strength of these early books, 
however, lies not in their overtones but in the 
sheer, factual power of their imagination. The 
eye for character, the sense of the ludicrous, 
unconquerable human soul, grew slowly. The 
early dialogue was simple and precise, the talk 
of clear-headed, educated beings; not until 
Kipps did the pure nonsense poetry of excited 
speech erupt from his pen. It is the strength of 
the first novels that they demand no suspension 
of disbelief, but remain convincing. The 
imaginative story is embedded in indisputable 
detail; it reads like the work of a careful 
journalist anxious to avoid exaggeration. Only 
the overtones suggest applications, morals to 


be drawn, parallels with the everyday and the 
recognizable, that were, perhaps, more than 
romancing. 

Between 1905 and the outbreak of the First 
World War, Wells turned to normal novel- 
writing. Much of his achievement is no more 
than minor authorship, but readable, stimu- 
lating, and still of considerable interest. As 
he progressed the overtones grew louder. 
There were times when they seemed to drown 
the simple tune he was trying to play, so that 
the books fall apart like The New Machiavelli, the 
simple narrative buried under the extraneous 
meditations of the leading character, usually a 
first person narrator, as he thinks with Wells. 

Yet before he turned the novel into a shape- 
less, inorganic mixture of philosophy and politi- 
cal science, Wells had written enough to sound 
all the overtones he wished to convey without 
sacrificing a single moment’s action from the 
theme. The irritable minor-prophet complex 
was to encroach more and more into the proper 
preserves of the novel to the detriment of its 
value as a reflection of the unbounded variety of 
man’s existence, yet out of this middle period— 
the summer-time of his art—three books shine, 
eternally in flower. Kipps was a new departure 
for Wells; it avoided fantasy; it did not pretend 
to learning or to social constructiveness; it was 
no more than the comedy of a very simple 
human being in the grip of untoward circum- 
stances. The draper’s assistant Wells had 
climbed high in the world by persistence, force 
of character, and native genius: Arthur Kipps, 
like George Ponderevo the child of a doubtful 
marriage, succeeded into a fortune and round 
him the vultures gathered. His efforts at self- 
improvement had reached no farther than a 
wood-carving class, so that the vultures were 
also his improvers; he must take his place in 
the fatuous nonsense of provincial society; he 
must learn to read ‘good’ books; even his 
comfortable, plebeian surname must adopt an 
odd Dutch form. Such is the power of money 
that like Divine Grace it necessitates a new 
birth. The rise of Kipps, his problems and his 
fall, are amongst the kindest of human adven- 
tures. For a time Wells suffered fools almost 
joyously—they could be amusing: even the 
vultures round Kipps were not detestable, for 
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their pretensions to learning, culture, and 
breeding ring so cracked a peal that they are 
ineffably comic; they have a monstrous beauty, 
as Flecker put it, like the hindquarters of an 
elephant. The fun that is poked is too extrava- 
gant to leave any bitter taste in the mind. 

The structure is simple, the narrative steady 
and easy-flowing. The characters attain an 
almost Dickensian diversity without any 
Dickensian caricature. It is as though the 
salient characteristics, the eccentricities, come 
into focus in Wells’s mind as in a microscope, 
for he was concerned with the eccentricity only 
as an aspect of character, whilst Dickens at 
times absorbed character in eccentricity. Their 
aims were far apart, but their eye for the 
ineffably comic in pomposity, self-aggrandize- 
ment, and the normal social failings, together 
with the almost rapturous delight in the con- 
versation of vulgarians which we find in the 
Wellers and in Sairey Gamp, in Polly, Chitter- 
low, and Edward Ponderevo, demands that 
the comparison be made. Wells is an in- 
dividualist perpetually conscious of the delicate 
balance that exists between human beings, 
whilst each Dickens character lives in a world 
of his own, drama and comedy arising when 
two worlds clash. 

Tono-Bungay is the first forecast of Wells’s 
last period—the novel of the first person narra- 
tor justifying himself and his beliefs before 
the futile world that frustrates him. His life, 
in Tono-Bungay, is inextricably bound to that 
of his Napoleonic uncle, whose energy, mis- 
pronunciations, and egoism are matters not 
only of comic reference but of social conse- 
quence. They would find a rational outlet in 
any intelligent society. There is pity in the 
book, but little pathos—its author, concerned 
with waste, the abuse of frustrated human 
qualities, has not yet lost his temper, but, like 
his scientist mouthpiece, it is the social waste 
rather than the human tragedy that concerns 
him. 
Two years later an achievement perhaps 
more perfect than either Kipps or Tono-Bungay 
appeared. The History of Mr. Polly has none 
of the deliberate social criticism of the latter, 
less diversity than the former, yet it is at least 
an equally lovable book, its hero perhaps a 


clearer, because a more mature, figure than 
Arthur Kipps. Wells never gave way to a 
gentler frame of mind; Polly was badly 
educated, many of his potentialities were 
wasted, his happy ending, even, hardly seems 
in keeping with his creator’s cherished ideas: 
the common sense that was to grow so ruthless, 
the extreme intolerance of habitual thought 
and action, the ill-tempered rejection of all who 
disagree with him, are in abeyance here, where 
the hero is no more than a waste product of an 
inefficient civilization and finds his happiness 
in the unproductive, unnecessary work of a 
pot-man. The conclusion is un-Wellsian— 
there is no place for Polly in William Clissold’s 
world of troubled intelligence, and, like Shaw’s 
elderly gentleman, Polly’s untidy soul would 
wilt and die of discouragement in the in- 
human Utopia which is the ultimate Shape of 
Things to Come. 

Yet Polly is a complete and convincing 
personality: his verbal eccentricities are drawn 
from nature, his blind stumbling into matri- 
mony, his brief despair and his dubious heroism 
in the battles of the Potwell Inn are things 
growing from his nature. Polly is, in fact, the 
traditional romantic hero. Half of the world 
he inhabits exists only in his own mind; the 
other half, more factual if no more real in 
a Berkleyan, philosophical sense, is smaller, 
drabber, meaner, and the two will only meet 
by forcing and distortion. Polly loves a school- 
girl in the chivalric manner of a knight-errant; 
he despairs like a minor poet; the greatest terror 
of battle, for him, is the mental terror of antici- 
pation. What is so funny is not that the 
romantic hero is a draper in a small way of 
business, but that he has the saving grace of 
self-awareness. One laughs at one’s peril over 
his ridiculous verbiage, for his words are as 
expressive as any others, but he joins in the 
laughter at his own shifts and situations as soon 
as he is safely out on the right side of them. So 
we would have laughed at many of the despairs 
poured out by minor poets if they had shown 
any sign of awareness that their situation might 
at any moment tumble headlong into farce. 
Polly wears his Byronism with a difference, 
but, like Byron, he is a troublesome little mis- 
fit in a world which has no real place for him. 
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H. G. WELLS 


The appearance of his history in 1910, less than 
half-way through Wells’s career, was Wells’s 
high-water mark. The fertility of his invention 
declined, George Ponderevo, the chosen typical 
figure, found himself under a variety of names 
facing the multitudinous futilities of existence 
in almost every sphere of human activity, in 
science, in politics, in morals, repeatedly tread- 
ing the same worn paths—professional failure, 
political disappointment, conventional hypo- 
crisy, hidebound stupidity—at every turn. 
These books are stimulating, for they are the 
work ofan alert and highly educated mind, with 
curious patches of sensitivity in its general 
toughness. And, at times, the irritation gives 
way to genuine amusement, and the sharp, 
malicious satire turns to ridicule. 

Together with an increase in malice and 
bad temper came an increase in his non- 
fictional writing. With the apparent truth 
staring him in the face, easy to set down in its 
own lucidity, his bitterness grew at the con- 
tinued lack of response. With sublime dogma- 
tism he became himself a party, a philosophy, 
a faith. Had he possessed Shaw’s detachment 
and delight in the arts, his humour might have 
remained unsoured, but the battle with casual 
stupidity hardened him, gave him a sting. Any 
chance speech or newspaper article might 
rouse him to a blind fury of attack, in which he 
would strike out viciously in all directions: in 


 chastising what seemed to him political folly, 


he would belabour sexual conventions, im- 
perialism, rival economic creeds. 

His final works show no loss of grip on the 
shape of current actions and affairs: he moved 
himself out of the narrative; the first person nar- 
rator no longer needed to justify himself; Wells 
attack became more objective as he reached 
the cynicism of despair. The Voice that shook 
the calm of Camford, Wells’s composite Uni- 
versity, could see the direction in which man- 
kind should move, yet could not communicate 
it. The hope of further human adaptation had 
faded, man could no longer cope with the situa- 
tion he had created: his education is a worn-out 
sham; his art has no contemporary point; his 
politics are the nonsense of a vicious child. In 
the face of a complete breakdown in civiliza- 
tion, his thoughts are so conditioned by an 


irrelevant past that what he says and believes 
has no longer any connexion with the crisis that 
faces him. It was natural that under these 
conditions of despair Wells’s last story-telling 
should be an escapist dream, a quiet relief 
from the almost hysterical admonitions of an 
octogenarian, incurably ailing prophet. 

The novelist’s delight in humanity and the 
prophet’s angry dogmatism are almost irrecon- 
cilables. To the end of his life Wells retained 
his instinct for the creation of character; he 
attempts to demonstrate his sociological geo- 
metry in human terms as he did with consider- 
able, if incomplete, success in The New Machia- 
velli and Joan and Peter. But the human terms 
cease to be totally human; beginning as their 
author’s mouthpieces, for he remembers the 
tricks by which he gave a rowdy, spurious 
vitality to the crowd of people in Meanwhile, 
The Autocracy of Mr. Parham and his novels of 
the nineteen-twenties and early thirties, these 
mouthpieces, at best mere impersonations of 
his ideas, lose all claim to humanity. In his 
later works, the novelist struggles unequally 
with the prophet for the first half of a book 
only to be superseded; the trappings of 
humanity are thrown away so that the naked 
ideas can be dissected and analysed. This is 
an almost invariable pattern for the later 
novels, a line of development suggested by 
the method of Tono-Bungay, where only the 
exigencies of the narrative could keep the 
hero’s soliloquies from overflowing and in- 
undating the entire book. But what in Tono- 
Bungay was one aspect of a vast richness stifles 
the movement of the later work; often enough 
there are situations as compulsive and charac- 
ters capable of equal development, but they 
are lightly sketched and abandoned as matters 
less relevant than the intellectual statement of 
his chosen theme. At one time, his thesis had 
been stated in terms of human experience 
which sounded the series of intellectual over- 
tones implied in the failures and successes of 
men’s lives and plans. But Rud Whitlow, The 
Holy Terror, whose aggressive inferiority sets him 
at the head of the desirable world state and 
makes him a tyrant, never explains himself by 
the actions that make words unnecessary. His 
personality is described, its growth documented, 
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but we do not see it in action. He is not, like 
Kipps or Polly, a man we know; he is simply 
someone we are told about. The novelist’s two 
legitimate courses, the interpretation of life 
through either typical individuals or relevant 
symbols, are abandoned, and the work sprawls 
like a vast treatise with irrelevant, anecdotal 
illustrations; it is political special pleading 
roughly cut to fit a figure or group of figures 
whose existence becomes unnecessary once they 
have set the wheels of thought in motion. 

As the social theme and the sense of character 


each persisted in a state of unequal warfare, so - 


did certain of the basic facts endure from 
the early work. Bladesover House—George 
Ponderevo’s symbol of civilization, with dignity, 
a certain grace, a limited efficiency and some 
sense of public duty—became the symbol of 
an old order, almost dead but holding tena- 
ciously to life in the paroxysms of its final 
agony; it was put to the uses of the Edward 
Ponderevos, the parvenu financiers with cheap, 
predatory instincts and a totally selfish greed 
for power. These men at one time were funny, 
their penguin self-importance, their ignorant, 
insensitive, twisted little souls were matters for 
pathetic joking, for both George and Edward 
Ponderevo were men wasted and stultified by 
their world. But the pity and laughter were 
lost, as was the sense of delight and the re- 
freshment of art, the easy, vulgar, Rabelaisian 
fun were lost. His bugbear Waste overcame 
him, and he substituted for these graces a 
final creed, a cold and mechanical passion— 
efficiency. 

The amount of work he left—the shelves of 
novels, the excited attempts to rationalize his 
instinctive religion, his controversial backchat 
and the huge encyclopaedic works—baffles 
the imagination. Compared to the lovable 
qualities, the easy humanity and the unfailing 
comic invention of the middle period’s brief 
glory, the rest of his work is predestined to 
achieve the cold success of affording excava- 
tion material for the social historian of the 
future. Even now, when the parent events have 
become matters of indifference—who but the 
historian feels excitement to-day at the course of 
the General Strike ?—the novels still stimulate ; 
the narrative no longer matters, but the vivid 


intelligence and the faith it expresses play with 
ideas which are still alive and will continue to 
arouse interest until they cease to be questions 
under discussion. 

The struggle which Wells conducted through- 
out his lifetime was fought with complete and 
bitter absorption. Its objectives at first seemed 
so easily accessible—the infusion of scientific 
common sense into everyday life—but in spite 
of this local scale and limited objective, he 
allowed no quarter. Chesterton and Belloc, 
two other mighty controversialists, sailed 
romantically into battle with flags catching the 
wind, Shaw fought with the grace and subtlety 
of a fine swordsman—you struck at him only 
to find that he was prodding you elsewhere, 
from a new position, with a mercifully buttoned 


foil. But Wells attacked like an angry boy, 


head down, eyes closed, hands and feet work- 
ing alike savagely. The simple aims for which 
he fought, apparently so easy of access, grew 
more remote, the irrational world went certi- 
fiably mad; where he wished to inculcate 
decent, kindly common sense he found the 
final vestiges of reason twisted and knotted 
into perversions of lust and cruelty. His last 
serious words, in The Mind at the End of its 
Tether, are the de Profundis of the agnostic 
humanist whom humanity betrays. 

In many ways he is unique: never before has 
a novelist, after successfully working in a new 
field of fantastic rationality, found a new ap- 
proach to character, spent a few years exploring 
the comic grandeur of a neglected class, and 
then lost himself in the ‘novel of ideas’, sacri- 
ficing art, humour, and the personal vision for 
the sake of a propaganda. ‘The unimaginable 
goddesses’, friendliness, beauty, the sheer joy 
of living decently and energetically, grew more 
remote. They were replaced by cold and anti- 
septic ladies, matrons and ward sisters of the 
hospitals in which sick humanity would be 
cured of its pathetic aberrations, its dirty little 
vices, its mean and sordid greediness: they 
were, ‘Efficiency’, ‘Common Sense’, ‘Order’ 
and ‘Discipline’, goddesses too easily visible, 
potent but uninspiring. In their world there 
was no room for Bealby’s romantic boyhood, 
Polly’s luxurious fancy, the astonished and 
lovable innocence of Kipps. These spoiled 
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products of a diseased civilization were for- 
gotten, for their creator dreamed another and 
a colder dream, in which men walked like gods 


through a hard and virtuous world: he had 
forgotten the early joy which is consolation but 
not excuse for the Shape of Things that Are. 


JOHN BUNYAN AND THE BOOKS OF GOD’S 
JUDGEMENTS : 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN 
By MAURICE HUSSEY 


OHN BUNYAN’s neglected masterpiece, The 

Life and Death of Mr. Badman, is an interesting 
development from two traditions that have 
their root in the Middle Ages. The two books 
from which these influences were derived were 
Arthur Dent’s The Plaine Mans Pathway to Heaven 
(1601), an explanatory dialogue of the Chris- 
tian Faith, which would seem to owe a great 
deal to the medieval sermon, or such a 
traditional work as the dialogue Dives and 
Pauper; and secondly, Samuel Clark’s Mirrour 
for Saints and Sinners (various edd. ever expand- 
ing from a pocket-book to two large folios by 
Bunyan’s time), which was derived from the 
exempla of God’s Judgement and His warning 
to the wicked. A fairly adequate summary of 
Bunyan’s more superficial debt to Arthur Dent 
may be found in Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 
but less has been written to explain the opera- 


_ tion of the other in the formation of Bunyan’s 


study of the progress of the bad man to hell. 
The exemplum of the medieval sermon lost 
some of its vigour in the fifteenth century; new 
examples were not forthcoming, and it was 
left to another century to see the awakening 
of this homiletic custom. Professor Louis B. 
Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England shows the renewed demand for Guides 
to Godliness, and lists as the most important of 
the books of judgements Thomas Beard’s 
Theatre of God’s Judgments which shows its 
compiler’s extraordinary energy in the collec- 
tion of scenes from the scriptures and European 
history which show punishment for crimes and 
divine revenge that will inevitably follow for 
each sinner. Another important book is The 
Triumphs of Gods Revenge against the crying and 
execrable Sinne of Murther, by John Reynolds, 


which consists of tales of violence and lust, 
suitably illustrated with woodcuts, with a finale 
of execution or burning at the stake. Various 
other Elizabethan and later works offered 
similar awe-inspiring examples for persecutors, 
rulers, and even children. These books sup- 
plied their moral exhortations by pointing out 
the way of a transgressor, purely negatively, 
where Arthur Dent’s formula had been to pray 
for the means to a good life, reserving till the 
end the threats of the ‘divell’. There was also 
an attempt to satisfy the demand for fictional 
reading in the instances collected and written 
up by John Reynolds, which conform generally 
to a short-story pattern with a fight, a love- 
letter, and an execution in each. If best-selling 
literature at that date was frequently religious, 
it was in these cases something more, and the 
development from Samuel Clark to John Bun- 
yan will show this most clearly. Puritan theo- 
logy owed some of its popularity to its air of 
intensity and assurance; thus we may instance 
George Fox finding that his personal enemies 
were abhorrent to the Almighty also, and 
rejoicing in their deaths shortly after; or we 
may find Milton’s On the late Massacre in 
Piedmont, ending with a hope for resurrection 
from the ashes of the dead ostensibly to ‘fly the 
Babylonian wo’, but also to roll the bloody 
Piedmontese on to their own rocks. 

Samuel Clark is the writer whom Bunyan 
acknowledges as a source, and the work he 
left, his Mirrour, is worthy of greater attention. 
The 1672 edition preSents judgements, and 
many other marvels, ending with a Gazetteer 
for good measure. Many of the examples are 
of this nature: ‘as he was washing himself 
in a bath, belched forth many Blasphemous 
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speeches; whereupon there came a fiery Dart 
from Heaven, and slew him.’ 
Clark wrote of one Dorothy Matley: 


‘In April, 1661, a woman in Derbyshire 
having cozened a boy of some money, was 
charged with it: but she stifly denied it, and 
being further urged to confess the truth, she 
(in a fearful manner) prayed God that the 
earth might open and swallow her up quick, 
if she had it: and immediately the Earth 
under her opened and she sank into it. And 
being afterwards digged for, they found her 
9 feet within the earth and that very money 
was found in her pocket. This was attested 
by credible witnesses’ (vol. ii, p. 510). 


John Bunyan’s version of the story should be 
looked up, for the additions he has made to 
the story are interesting. She is also a great 
swearer, her occupation is detailed, the witness 
is named, a child is also present. She sinks 
three yards, calls out, and ‘a great stone which 
appeared in the earth, fell upon her head and 
broke her skull’. Most notable is the descrip- 
tion of the crime: ‘she was taxed by a lad for 
taking two single pence out of his pocket, for 
he had laid his breeches by and was at work 
in his drawers.’ There is a great deal made of 
the twirling of the tub in the earth and the 
assurance that her tub and sieve could not be 
found when she was digged for. The moral in 
Clark was done with much less trouble, but 
also with much less art. Dramatic force has 
been added to the story, although there seems 
no religious warrant for the additions. The 
embellishments are of the order of police-court 
detail as Leslie Stephen called Moll Flanders’s 
account of her thefts or the details of Journal of 
the Plague Year. Dorothy Matley was a good 
example of the judgement against thieves for 
Clark, but also an opportunity for literary 
improvements upon that curious anthologist." 

There are many more exempla in Bunyan’s 





' A final account of this story is of interest. ‘Dorothy 
Matly, supposed wife of John Flint of this parish, for- 
swore herself; whereupon the ground open, and she 
sanke over hed March ist; and being found dead she 
was buried March ad.’ From Parish register of Ash- 
over, Derbyshire, quoted in J. C. Cox, Parish Registers of 
England (London, 1910, p. 133). 


book, and those on pp. 191, 218-19, and 279-80 
in the Everyman edition are on pp. 12, 148, 
and 135 of Clark, mostly verbatim, and those 
on pp. 181, 268, and 279-80 appear in the 
second (1612) edition of Thomas Beard’s collec- 
tion, Thus we are able to establish that Bunyan 
had access to these books at least. Other 
judgements have not been traced, for many of 
their sources may have been verbal. 

Mr. Badman himself is a composite picture 
of all the vices depicted in Arthur Dent’s book, 
and the career that is traced for his decline is 
told in dialogue between Mr. Wiseman and his 
friend Attentive. They discuss his life from his 
sinful boyhood through his years of crime up 
to his death. The most surprising detail in 
this story is that the protagonist has no violent 
death on the last page; this fate is reserved for 
the lesser figures in the story, and the traditional 
exempla. Instead he dies as quietly as a lamb, 
presumably to show the readers that in spite 
of all these old stories, there is no connexion 
between the health of body and soul. No 
reader could doubt that Badman was damned, 
but the quiet death (borrowed incidentally 
from a phrase in Arthur Dent’s Sermon of 
Repentance—another popular work, frequently 
bound up with the Pathway) is a sensible and 
unobtrusive handling of the perpetual theme 
of Election and the Perpetual Reward. The 
original readers were nourished on religious 
works, and this less obvious but most important 
meaning to the book would have been dis- 
covered by that public. This would argue a 
considerable subtlety in the mind of the read- 
ing public although it was presumably middle- 
class, composed of the traders for whom Mr. 
Badman’s commercial ethics were to be a guide 
and a warning. 

Much more could be said of Bunyan’s book. 
It is necessary here to refer only to the long 
self-evisceration (p. 293). We have no trace 
of the source, but it is the best instance of the 
Judgement as a piece of literary exercise. The 
details are surely the culmination of the stories 
of rotting intestines that smell throughout the 
pages of the pious anthologies I have men- 
tioned. The bystander is quoted as a reliable 
person and the atmosphere seems to belong 
once more to the world of Defoe, although the 
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religious message remains in the background. 
In Defoe this has been lost altogether, and the 
reader is asked to see Moll Flanders as clever 
rather than wicked. Fielding’s parody in 
Jonathan Wild is useful to show that Fielding 
realized what Defoe had done to the moral 
standards of the novel. In this respect, Bun- 
yan’s book is finer than any that followed. 
To Bunyan, his novel was clearly much more 
than a piece of fiction, it was in parts religious 
propaganda. The fate of the apostate Francis 
Spira who joined the Catholic Church recurs 
in Bunyan’s Minor Works, as a warning to the 
faithful, and a confirmation of their own deal- 
ings in godliness. If it was propaganda, it was 
in another place amusement. What else can 
we call the horror of the narrators at juvenile 
sins, or the brisk narrative of the reprobate 
who burned a bastard child under the eyes of 


the mother and midwife, or the other who told 
his mistress she must claim to be with child by 
the Holy Ghost, with the parenthetical assur- 
ance that this was back in Oliver’s days, when 
they would believe anything? 

The religious book stood in the times under 
discussion for much more than a pious reading. 
It was propaganda, literature, or entertain- 
ment, eminently readable for all sorts of men; 
in this way, the continuity of the Church of 
the Middle Ages was kept going, the links of 
sermon, drama, tract, and social life unbroken. 
It was the age of Defoe, the wider aspects of 
the control of the bourgeois without the control 
of the Church that created the breach. Bunyan 
fits in at the last moment, forming the novel 
from the guide to godliness, the last great 
medieval figure. 


A NOTE ON RHYME 
By GORDON SYMES 


“DHYME is originally a property of deca- 
dence’ (wrote John Davidson, himself a 

poet of the ‘English Decadence’, in 1906) ‘and 
when new decay demands expression a new 
order of rhyme is certainly evolved.’ Many 
people would agree with him, at any rate to the 
extent of believing that new tricks with rhyme 
are one of the literary symptoms of decadence. 
It is true, of course, that excessive pre- 
occupation with rhyme, as with any other 
technical ingredient of poetry, may well be a 
sign of ill health. The test is simply whether 
technique has become an end in itself. Most 
technical innovators have been moved by a 
genuine sense of vocation—a conviction that 
what they had to express demanded a new 
form. But it often happens that their success 
is identified by their admirers with the form 
itself, which comes, in time, to be sought after 
for its own sake. The cult of Hopkins provides 
a good contemporary illustration. Hopkins’s 
fastidious quest for an appropriate verbal 
exposition of ‘inscapes’ was the very opposite 
of mere virtuosity. But this is exactly the word 
to describe the effects of some poets of the 


thirties, notably Auden, Day Lewis, and Rex 
Warner, when they borrowed his branded 
envelopes for their own manifestoes. 

Those who are out of sympathy with recent 
poetic trends may invoke as evidence of 
decadence to-day’s exuberant variations of 
what was formerly a rigid canon of rhyme. 
Rhyming practices which have become com- 
mon currency are entitled, by this canon, to 
be called ‘imperfect’, ‘bad’, or ‘weak’, though 
a more neutral terminology describes them as 
part-rhymes, pararhymes, and assonances. 
‘Bad’ rhymes, of course, have always been poeti- 
cally licensed in limited quantities (love—grove, 
sky—eternity, &c.). But to-day, with many 
poets, it is the pseudo-rhyme which is the rule. 

Wilfred Owen was the first poet of this 
century to widen the range of rhyme systema- 
tically (though Yeats’s work is sprinkled in 
places with rather casual near-rhymes). Owen 
used half-rhymes deliberately and not as 
occasional substitutes for the purer kind. Thus 
in the 44 extant lines of the famous Strange 
Meeting there is not a single orthodox rhyme. 


‘Tigress’ is rhymed with ‘progress’, ‘mystery’ 
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with ‘mastery’, ‘friend’ with ‘frowned’, and so 
on. In this device it is the vowel sound which 
changes and the consonantal framework which 
sustains the likeness between the rhymed words. 
The practice had a great vogue in the thirties. 
Auden, for instance, has been much addicted 
to it. 

Will you turn a deaf ear 

To what they said on the shore, 

Interrogate their poises 

In their rich houses; 

Of stork-legged heaven-reachers, 

Of the compulsory touchers, 

The sensitive amusers 

And masked amazers? 


But it is not necessary to search for examples. 
The half-rhyme has become a universal ele- 
ment of modern prosody, not only in Auden, 
Day Lewis, and MacNeice, but in the younger 
poets who have been developing in quite 
different directions—principally Dylan Thomas 
and George Barker. 

Incidentally, the assonance-rhyme (in which 
the vowel sound remains constant and the 
consonants change) is much rarer. This usage, 
common enough in nursery-rhymes and ballads, 
has generally been limited to ballad-type 
compositions, which were a feature of the 
Auden period. Thus MacNeice, in his jaunty 
Bagpipe Music, rhymes ‘python’ and ‘bison’, 
‘heather’ and ‘Vienna’, ‘poppet’ and ‘profit’. 

Further variety has been achieved by the 
rhyming of stressed and unstressed syllables, 
a sort of hermaphrodite of male and female 
rhymes. Thus Auden: 

Watch any day his nonchalant pauses, see 

His dexterous handling of a wrap as he 

Steps after into cars, the beggar’s envy. 

Or Day Lewis: 

Not the waste random stuff 

That stops the gannet’s wing; 

I mean, such oil insures 

A turbine’s smooth running. 

This extended licence for rhyme is not a 
matter of mere caprice. Michael Roberts (in 
his introduction to The Faber Book of Modern 
Verse) noted that in Owen’s war-poetry ‘the 
half-rhymes almost invariably fall from a vowel 


of high pitch to one of low pitch, producing an 
effect of frustration, disappointment, hopeless- 
ness’. But there is more to the half-rhyme and 
the ‘weak’ rhyme than their appropriateness 
for twentieth-century disenchantment and un- 
certainty. They have been used by poets in a 
variety of moods, for the sake ofa more intricate 
and modulated richness in effect. 

The authority of rhyme has in no way been 
challenged by these experiments. The case 
for rhyme—apart from the utilitarian argu- 
ment of memorability, which has lost most of 
its force since the disappearance of oral folk- 
poetry—has always rested in its musical value 
and in its structural stiffening and co-ordina- 
tion. But, in a formalized rhyme system, these 
qualities trail hazards behind them like sha- 
dows. The music may become monotonous 
or narcotic, flattening or blunting the poet’s 
invention. The structural bones may protrude 
through the delicate skin of fantasy; there may 
be a loss of spontaneity or surprise. It is 
against these more obvious pitfalls that modern 
technicians have taken their elaborate pre- 
cautions. While they are continually exercised 
to stimulate, shock, and intrigue, to keep a 
poem’s individuality buoyant on the heavy seas 
of habit and history, they have not sacrificed 
the established musical and structural benefits 
of rhyme. But they have tried to make them 
less obtrusive, more subtle and unexpected. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to note 
that Spender, who rhymed much less than his 
contemporaries in the thirties, does make some 
use of what MacNeice has called the ‘ghosts of 
rhymes’—whispered affinities of sound which 
can bind together his loose and irregular stan- 
zas all the more effectively by seeming so 
tenuous. He uses them with discretion and 
never mechanically. So, in The Prisoners, 


They raise no hands, which rest upon their 
knees, 

But lean their solid eyes against the night, 

Dimly they feel 

Only the furniture they use in cells. 

Their Time is almost Death. The silted flow 

Of years on years 

Is marked by dawns 

As faint as cracks on mud-fiats of despair. 
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Other poets have their own methods of 
avoiding the obvious while making the best 
of rhyme. Both Eliot and Edith Sitwell have 
mixed rhyme arbitrarily with otherwise ‘blank’ 
passages where there seemed to be a special 
case for it. Hopkins, again, has shown modern 
poets how to keep a formal rhyme system from 
dominating a poem, by complementing it with 
internal rhymes or assonances and by giving 
a particular stress to words other than the end- 
rhyme (which we tend unconsciously to over- 
stress). In fact, he distributes so much weight 
and charge throughout his lines that it is even 
possible to read a poem such as Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves without being aware that the poem 
employs an orthodox sonnet rhyme-sequence 
at all. 

This interest in the scope of rhyme is not 
new to our own times. More than a hundred 
years ago Poe was giving the question a great 
deal of thought. He was responsible for one 
highly effective innovation, the repetitive, or 
self-echoing rhyme, used in some of his best- 
known poems, Ulalume, Lenore, The Raven, &c. 
(Of this device, John Davidson, in the essay 
quoted at the beginning of this article, wrote 
that ‘it is impossible to overestimate the 
intensity of the mood in which this poet dis- 
covered that the same word can rhyme to 
itself with entirely new sound if the preceding 
phraseology is changed’.) In addition Poe was 
attracted by the possibilities of internal rhyme, 
with which he himself made some play. He 
quotes his line from The Raven, 


Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before 


as an example of the ‘whole effect of unex- 
pectedness’. 

Poe has been at least partly responsible for 
the exceptional interest in poetic technique 
during the last hundred years (as well as being 
part-founder of the Art-for-Art’s-sake move- 
ment). Certainly his interest in rhyme was 
taken up by English poets towards the end of 
the century, some of whom, including David- 
son, Dowson, and Arthur Symons, used his 
self-echoing rhyme or musical variations of it 
in their own verse. 

So far, these observations on modern rhyme 


usage have been confined to end-rhymes. But 
modern technique has also gone a good deal 
farther in the direction of internal rhyme and 
assonance, and of word music generally, than 
Poe ever foresaw. Hopkins, of course, has 
since demonstrated what can be done in the 
way of organic word music. Here, for instance, 
is a verse of Day Lewis which has a most 
intricate cross-patterning of internal rhymes 
and assonance. 


Do not expect again a phoenix hour, 

The triple-towered sky, the dove complain- 
ing, 

Sudden the rain of gold and heart’s first ease 

Tranced under trees by the eldritch light of 
sundown. 


MacNeice has achieved a haunting melody 
with the internal echo of 


The sunlight on the garden 
Hardens and grows cold. 


Spender, less formal than the others, some- 
times produces a remarkable effect, as in The 
North: 


These questions are white rifts. Was 
Ice our anger transformed? The raw, the 
motionless 

Skies, were these the spirit’s hunger? 
‘Ice’ and ‘anger’, ‘skies’ and ‘hunger’ are given 
a striking and unusual stress by the unexpected 
half-rhyme. Finally, a characteristic though 
comparatively lucid and controlled exhibition 
of interior harmonics from the Elegy on Spain by 
George Barker, perhaps the most complex 
verbal artificer of all. 


Can the bird cry any other word on the 
branch 
That blanches at the bomb’s red wink and 


roar,, 

Or the tall daffodil, trodden under the wheel 
of war, 

But spring up again in the Spring for will not 
stay under? 

Thunder and Mussolini cannot forbid to 
sing and spring 

The bird with a word of determination, or a 
blossom of hope, 

Heard in.a dream, or blooming down Time’s 


slope. 
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Some highly interesting precedents for 
modern rhyme usage may be uncovered in the 
work of the seventeenth-century poet Henry 
Vaughan. These have been collated by 
Hutchinson in one of the best chapters of his 
book on Vaughan (1947) and, significantly, 
they are all to be referred to Welsh influences. 
Thus, Vaughan makes common use of asso- 
nance, which is a feature of Welsh poetry; he 
rhymes ‘sins’ with ‘limbs’, ‘dust’ with ‘husk’, 
‘people’ with ‘sickle’, and so on. Again, he is 
given to the rhyming of stressed with unstressed 
syllables, as in some Welsh metres—though 
Hutchinson qualifies this point with the remark 
that Welsh models are stricter than Vaughan’s 
own practice. 

Most suggestive of all is Vaughan’s frequent 
echoing of what has been called the ‘consonan- 
tal chime’ in Welsh poetry—his rhyming of 

‘sport’ and ‘art’, ‘flesh’ and ‘crush’, ‘priest’ and 
‘oppress’d’. Here we can make an almost 
immediate contact across the centuries with 
contemporary prosody. For the ‘consonantal 
chime’ (and this, of course, is another way of 
describing the ‘mystery-mastery’, ‘killed-cold’ 
pararhymes of Owen, though it should be 
added that Owen himself knew no Welsh) is a 
part of the classical Welsh device of cynghanedd,' 
which so fascinated Hopkins when he learned 
the language during his stay at St. Beuno’s in 
north Wales. Cynghanedd, a highly organized 
system of alliteration and interplay of conso- 
nants, internal rhyme, vowel-modulations, and 
accentual structure, is now acknowledged as an 
important formative influence of Hopkins‘s 
technique. It is clearly to be discerned in The 
Wreck of the Deutschland, the first characteristic 
poem to be written after Hopkins had become 





1 There are four main varieties of cynghanedd. The 
following English equivalents are borrowed from Sir 
Harold Idris Bell's The Development of Welsh Poetry 
(O.U.P., 1936) : 

I. Rhyming of accented penultimate syllable with a 
preceding syllable. ‘If to the grove she roveth.’ 

2. Partial correspondence of consonants between the 
two halves of a line. ‘When amid the greeri meadow.’ 

g. Complete correspondence of consonants. ‘Night 
may dare not my dearest.’ (In both 2 and g the final 
syllables are not affected.) 

4- Combination of internal rhyme and alliteration. 
‘Daisies bloom and roses blow.’ 


acquainted with it. And, through Hopkins, 
cynghanedd may still, perhaps, be detected at 
work in modern English verse. 

Incidentally, early Welsh poetry also sug- 
gested to Hopkins the ‘rove over’ rhyme—in 
which an end-rhyme is completed by the 
initial letters of the following line. (For in- 
stance, ‘at our door/D (rowned) . . .’ rhymes 
with ‘reward’.) A comparable device, perhaps, 
is to be found sometimes in the poetry of George 
Barker, as when ‘tender’ is rhymed by ‘.. . O 
send/A (kinder wind to them) . . .’ and ‘water’ 
by ‘. . . thought/Are .. .?. But Barker out- 
Hopkins Hopkins in his bolder experiments. 
Thus, in one of his Pacific Sonnets, the operative 
final rhyme for four of the lines is the sound 
‘end’, but this has to be picked out of a cloud 
of supernumerary syllables. The actual rhymes 
are ‘tremendous’, ‘end us all’, ‘an end of them’, 
and ‘blends’. 

This is perhaps an appropriate moment to 
recall the charge quoted at the beginning of 
these notes—that new tricks with rhyme are a 
literary symptom of decadence. But the 
example of Vaughan does put the matter in a 
rather different light. Vaughan, for all his 
pronounced Welsh echoes, takes his place 
naturally in that seventeenth-century school 
called ‘metaphysical’, and it would be a bold 
critic to-day who ventured to dismiss this 
school as decadent. Regarding their technique 
—and it is characteristic of the school that 
their work can be less easily separated into 
technique and poetic intention than most 
English poetry—a typical modern judgement 
is that alliteration and assonance, for example, 
are used ‘not as a poetic or musical device, 
but as a means of controlling emphasis and 
movement so as to obtain the maximum im- 
mediacy’. The opening lines of George 
Herbert’s most famous poem may be quoted to 
illustrate a highly subtle organization of mood 
and tempo by alliteration, internal rhyme and 
assonance, and modulated vowel-keys. 


I struck the board, and cry’d, ‘No more; 
I will abroad.’ 
What, shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the road, 
Loose as the winde, as large as store. 
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An equally functional use of technique can, 
in fact, be predicated of the Welsh device of 
cynghanedd already mentioned. At first sight, 
the strict and complex rules of its prosody 
might seem fatal to any spontaneous poetic 
expression. But Professor T. H. Parry-Williams, 
in the 1946 Sir John Rh¥s Memorial Lecture 
on Welsh Poetic Diction, had some very illu- 
minating remarks to make on this point. Cyn- 
ghanedd, he said, ‘arose out of an uncanny 
systematization of what seems to have been a 
natural latent agency in the Welsh rhythmic 
make-up’. (Italics mine.) Its rules ‘resemble 
phenomena actually discovered, as if they 
were already part and parcel of the language, 
in the very nature of things’. Its influence 
‘extends beyond the limit of mere artistic or 
technical “‘effects” of diction. It often induces 
ideas and suggests sentiments.’ In support of 
this, the speaker instanced the Welsh line 
(itself in cynghanedd), Chwilio am air a chael mwy, 
‘To search for a word and get more’. “Thus 
cynghanedd . . . may be said actually to instigate 
the matter of poetry as well as to harmonize 
its diction.’ 

This almost mysterious integration of words 
and experience is still to be found sometimes 
in a modern Welsh poet, Dylan Thomas. In 
his Poem in October, for instance, he marks, 
from his ‘tower of words’, ‘the wordy shapes of 
women’, ‘the vowelled beeches’, ‘the oaken 
voices’, and ‘the water’s speeches’. And George 
Barker, who, though not a Welshman, has 
technical affinities with Thomas, once said: 
‘I feel myself very powerfully conscious of the 
purely verbal origin of a poem.’ 


It can at least be argued, then, that tech- 
nique, even of a highly complex kind, may be 
not only organic in its nature but even co- 
existent with the experience of a poem. At any 
rate, modern poetry claims for itself, and 
ought to be referred to, such a tradition—the 
‘organic’ tradition of seventeenth-century 
technique if not the ‘simultaneity’ of the 


classical Welsh. (Not all modern experiments, 


needless to say, appeal to this tradition or are 
justified when they do.) 

It is when form and content are most easily 
distinguishable that the decadence theory 
begins to seem appropriate, and particularly 
when form assumes for itself the purpose of a 
poem. De la musique avant toute chose. This is 
what happened with late nineteenth-century 
poetry, when technical experiment was as rich 
and strange as that of to-day. Beneath all its 
blandishments of sound, there was a notable 
lack of positive or original ideas. (The bulk 
of Dowson’s verse is no more than melodious 
variations on his single line: 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses.) 


John Davidson, in the essay On Poetry already 
twice referred to, makes much of the view that 
rhyme is a mere extraneous adornment; in 
characteristic ‘ninetyish’ language, he describes 
it ‘as rouge on the cheek and belladonna on the 
eye’. His words seem peculiarly appropriate 
to the rather sterile chiming of his period—not 
at all to the verse of our own. Whatever 
history’s verdict on contemporary poetry may 
be, it will have to judge technique and inten- 
tion as a whole. They stand or fall together. 


SANCTUARY 


I 
IDWAY in my voyage to oblivion, 
after years upon the outer rim of pain, 
I came quite suddenly upon that island 
which all my wandering had sought to gain. 


It was perhaps like many another island 
that lies a glistening Circe in those waters, 


But for me it was the end of voyaging, 


of futile wandering and blind endeavour 
to find my place beyond some far horizon. 


I knew before I landed on that island 


that here at last my search for home was over, 


all peopled as this with giant singing windmills here where green mountains drowned in a 


and dark-skinned fisherfolk and their laughing 
daughters. 


crystal bowl. 
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SANCTUARY 


II 


I knew before I landed on that island 

the way my path would take up from the quay. 
I knew the candles and the flickering smiles 
of holy ikons were there to welcome me. 


I knew the deaf-mute sitting by the shore 
would leave his dreams of lovely girls and sigh, 
then crush a velvet peach with broken teeth 
and nod approval as I passed him by. 


I knew the people of the white-walled village 

from the wisdom of their hearts would under- 
stand 

and share with me the wonder of that day. 


I knew that past the village on the mountains 
a giant priest would shake me by the hand 
and greet me kindly with his quiet eyes. 


III 
I knew that past the village on the mountains, 
like a gigantic mushroom in green sea, 
dreaming in a haze of many vineyards, 
lay the grey dome of my final sanctuary. 


Here in the peace of that old monastery 

I knew I would find a refuge from the pain 
which all too long had torn my tattered heart, 
and maybe find at last myself again. 


Here I would write those poems made of light, 

which wind and rain had battered from my 
mind 

through all the centuries of my wandering. 


And here my quietus would be made with life 

and I would gaze on evening skies and find 

them gilded with the certainty of heaven. 
RAYMOND TONG 


TOTENKINDERLIEDER 
I. THE WARDROBE MIRROR 


HE light is out; the moonjets pour. 

Then the next minute it is here 
Although it was not here before, 

So silent, bright and queer. 


The cheese-like moon has such a lake; 
I seem to see its fishes glide, 
And watching them keeps me awake, 
Thin grey forms tremulous inside. 


Once creeping close against the mirror, 
I saw my face burnt thin with light, 
So spirit-sharp it made me shiver, 
And cry beneath the clothes all night. 


II. 


The moon comes flooding from a cloud: 
The mirror springs to light, 
Working with faces in a crowd 
As the clock grinds midnight. 
Bubbling, seething, they arise; 
All faces once left there, 
Like masks with slanting empty eyes, 
And drift into the air. 
Escaping fast, still more succeed: 
White faces long with thought, 
Like genii from a bottle freed, 
Gay, mocking and distraught, 
Of every shape and sort. 


Then when the moonlight is no more, 
The dark glass stilled again, 

The faces of the faces pour 
Into the dreams of men, 

Trembling on the senses’ strings 
As bats through wires sway, 

Bunched in the brain like preying things, 
That swarm and swirl away 
From the cold hands of day. 


GEORGE MOOR 
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WINTER MOON 


j Only change, 
ERROR and loveliness! Power frightening and far, 
A marvel that comes at five, ‘ ening snc 
fae ' Like a fish wavering in water, worlds-off and 

Bright in the emptiness ieee ca 
Like an eel cold and alive! Be. 
Here where the land lies so under Great silver-fished god! 
That the sky is all yours, Why when I see you, do I startle afraid? 
Whenever we come out of doors The older one grows, one knows 
Or look through the window, Gods were discovered, not made. 
You are everywhere wandered toanewwonder: Time’s wince to Time you, godhead of fear, 
Sometimes fleeing with cloud and star Whom as we stand under 


As if blown by the wind, and now raining Time grows, almost, clear. 


sfumato. 


Though for fathoming further too weak, 


For you never are, we stay stronger with wonder. 


GEORGE MOOR 


SO THESE SIX DAYS I HAVE WALKED IN THE WET WOODS 


O these six days I have walked in the wet woods; 

From the sudden shower I have crouched in a sweet unease; 
With shoulders and back I have parted the springing buds, 
And my very clothes have taken the smell of the trees. 


On a farm-gate resting my rain-bespattered book 

I have counted (or missed) the quarters from Poynings chimes; 
Where pencil-in-hand I have courted a scribbler’s luck, 

Now seized and elate, now balked by a dearth of rhymes. 


Six days I have lived and moved in an April trance,— 
Swift to emerge each morning, tardy to creep 

At night to my inn; and life has seemed an expanse 
All brightness and air, with soft intermission of sleep. 


And now I must scrape the woodland mire from my boots, 
And shape my course for a life accustomed and known; 
And seek for a peg among my everyday suits 
Where my woodland jacket may waste out its heart alone. 
J. H. WALSH 


GRACE 
Before reading Emily Bronté’s Poems 


OOD God of scholar, simpleton and sage! 
Bless Thou the stoic tears upon the page—— 
The poet’s heart bowed and bared, 
The temple rent, 
The bread broken and shared, 
The young life spent. 
Each storm-wracked phrase, each fiery-furnaced word, 
Bless to our use, as we peruse, O Lord! 
JOHNSTONE G. PATRICK 
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FIRE 


SOeORe DES. flicker and fade: no sign of Yield to your demon? . 


Charred wood instead, and stench of smoke. 
O where 

The leaping flame? 
direction 

And fuel too damp for the triumphal flare. 

Re-lay the fire—a demon’s in the chimney: 

Criss-cross your twigs looser, let in the air. 


Tricked by the daily malice, and rebellious 
Against this fool’s-game—numb hands, wasted 
work— 


Wind’s in the wrong 


Suddenly they crackle, 

The twigs of thought—caught by some random 
spark 

That spurts and spreads. Now the dead wood 
bursts blazing— 

Flowering in flame-crests, winged and golden- 
coxcombed, 

Until the Word is glowing incandescent 

And warmth and light drive back the invading 

dark. 
MARGARET WILLY 


DEATH OR LIFE? 


O will weep for the earth Will no advocate plead— 
If she passes out ‘A million on earth 
In a blinding blaze May be found living yet 
To a devil’s shout, The life of New Birth! 
And the blast of the last Cannot these souls prevail? 
Bomb that ends man’s rout? Are they nothing worth?’ 
Will archangels droop wings Will not Love answer love, 
Over ashes spread, And return ere too late 
And dispatch on black winds To destroy the Destroyer, 
The cremated dead? The demon of Hate, 
That far planets may hear And to rescue our earth, 
Earth’s requiem read? Heaven’s long-betrothed mate? 
FLORENCE M. BRADFORD 
QUIESCENCE 
EA, let us lie down For Summer’s shallow lap 
And lying so, get easeful at the last. Is all too quickly rifled of its gold 


Even when, Summer past, 
Her naked leaves run shivering through the 
town 
We, who lie down 
May sleep unscathed, unbitten by the blast. 


Who stands upright 


Which, while we seem to hold 

Pours out like grain between our fingers’ trap. 
And we, thrust from her lap 

Find never more a place that is not cold. 


Offers himself to buffeting and blows 

Of winds, and to the snows 

That weigh so heavy though they come so light. 

Who lies him down is right, 

And changes not the lodging that he chose, 

Being no more concerned with any woes. 
AUDREY DE ROEMER 
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TO A PESSIMIST 


OU would not take a microscope to spy 
Mont Blanc or peer at Rubens like a 
germ! / 
Dawn-lit horizons lure the kestrel’s eye, 
A grass-blade-jungle twilight hems the worm. 
So when, deluded by his own neuroses, 
Some introvert wails dirges of despair, 
Sees nought but ill in life, and diagnoses 
A death-wish in the race-soul everywhere, 


Step back from God’s vast canvas, and assess 

His true perspective: view it as a whole, 

Mark how today’s close foreground detail 
stands 

Against the past. Tomorrow’s theme? You'll 


guess 

More shrewdly thus than that myopic mole 

Who takes this, winter’s fallows for waste lands! 
JOHN BLANFORD 


THE MOTHER 


E, drowsed by summer heat, in pleasant 
stupor gaze 
From verdurous water-meadows to white- 
cloud-dappled sky, 
Then back again to where the casual cattle 
graze 
Or with long unconcern in sonsy pastures 
lie. 


But see! two knock-kneed calves from either 
side assail 
A mother’s portly bulk, and still unsatisfied, 
With—for appeasing thanks—a swing of the 
loose limp tail, 
Nuzzle her ample udders to draw the pulsing 
tide. 


She, all her scattered senses concentrating deep 
Within herself, a picture quiet as red stone 
Limned by an older, wiser masterhand than 
Cuyp, 
Confers a dignity, not on herself alone 


But on ‘the whole wide scene, and beasts and 
men who share 
All-mothering Earth—till at last, sudden 
she breaks away, 
The fields relax, and through a bright indif- 
ferent air 
Our eyes, having nothing to fix on, baulked 
of purpose stray. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


ST. JOHN HANKIN 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


HE last paragraph but one of the ‘Post- 

script’ to Back to Methusaleh (O.U.P., 
1945, P. 300) contains this sentence: ‘One of 
the masters of comedy among my playwright 
colleagues drowned himself because he thought 
he was going his father’s way like Oswald 
Alving.’ With the pertinence of the comparison 
of the case in point with that of the hero of 
Ghosts I do not propose to deal, but there must 
be many to-day on whom this allusion to what 
in 1909 Mr. Shaw described as ‘a national 
tragedy’ (Daily Chronicle, 21 June) will be wholly 
lost. It is with the quality, the individual style, 
of a temporarily obscured dramatist that I am 
concerned. On inquiring of Mr. Shaw if my 


identification was accurate I received this full 
and generous reply: “The reference you quote 
is to St. John Hankin. The neglect of his 
comedies by our repertory theatres is a dis- 
grace to them: they are far more original as 
well as more modern than the old Congreve— 
Sheridan budget, and ought to be as well known 
as my own plays.’ Thus, in October 1946, the 
partisanship of the younger man who wrote in 
June 1907, ‘Mr. Shaw is indisputably the most 
distinguished living English dramatist. He is, 
in fact, the only dramatist of world-wide 
reputation that we have’, is rewarded; and it is 
thus, in certain cases, that vital literature some- 
how manages to survive. 
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The definitive three-volume edition of 
Hankin’s Dramatic Works (1912) with John 
Drinkwater’s introduction, one of Mr. Martin 
Secker’s most tasteful publications, is still 
procurable second-hand; it contains the ironi- 
cal ‘A Note on Happy Endings’, five essays 
(from one of which comes the remark on Mr. 
Shaw), but not Thompson, finished by George 
Calderon, of which the first act only and some 
fragments were written, or Mr. Punch’s Dramatic 
Sequels (1901), or Lost Masterpieces (1904), or the 
curious short story ‘A Man of Impulse’ that 
appeared in the English Review at the time of 
his death and sheds light on his taedium vitae. 
It cannot be said that Drinkwater set Hankin’s 
achievement in a very clear light by stating 
that his plays have not style ‘in its rarer mani- 
festation’ or that he was one of the few ‘who 
first sought to bring back sincerity and a fit 
dignity of form to a great art’. He is happier 
when he points out that the ‘new dramatists’ 
made the stage direction perform the function 
of the Greek chorus; haunted by the poetic 
drama of the Elizabethans, he seems oblivious 
to the implications of Moliéresque comedy. 
Nor, it must be admitted, is the writer of the 
D.N.B, article on Hankin much more acute, 
with his ‘merciless and outspoken realism’. 

Here is a case where revaluation is needed, 
and it may well be that Mr. John Gielgud’s re- 
vival of The Return of the Prodigal may focus atten- 
tion on a fastidious and neglected dramatist. 

During his period Hankin stood in the van- 
guard of modern realistic drama, particularly 
as the translator of Brieux’s Les Trois Filles de 
M. Dupont, prohibited by the Censor only to 
be performed at the National Sporting Club. 
To-day, judged by his original work, he appears 
far more as a University wit, in the tradition 
of Wilde, but unmelodramatic and with a 
firmer hold on life as lived. 

Born at Southampton on 23 September 1869 
and educated at Malvern and Merton, St. 
John Emile Clavering Hankin began journa- 
listic work in 1890 as a contributor to the 
Saturday Review and served on the staff of the 
Indian Daily News at Calcutta for a year. The 
character of General Bonsor in The Charity that 
began at Home (originally entitled Mr. Hylton’s 
System) was doubtless the fruit of this oriental 





ST. JOHN HANKIN 


villeggiatura. On his return he worked for The 
Times and Punch and his caustic humour and 
early approaches to play-writing may be 
studied in Mr. Punch’s Dramatic Sequels. In 
1901 he married Miss Florence Routledge, 
who supplied matter for G. Engel’s German 
Study of her husband (1931) and survived till 
1944. He left London and made his home at 
Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire. His first 
play, The Two Mr. Wetherbys, was performed 
before the Stage Society in 1903. He called it 
‘A middle-class comedy in three acts’. Its sub- 
ject.is hypocrisy in private life, and the ‘Bun- 
burying’ in The Importance of Being Earnest has 
gone to the making of the ‘good’ brother in the 
play who goes to music-halls when he pretends 
to be attending missionary meetings. It starts 
with a Wildean trope, Aunt Clara interrupting 
James’s newspaper-reading by asking him to 
pick up her wool.' What is immediately obvious 
to a reader of the piece is its distinction; the 
dramatist has made a study of marital incom- 
patibility without a suggestion of infidelity in 
either of the two cases exhibited. Its weakness, 
as Drinkwater pointed out, is the conversion of 
the ‘bad’ brother to respectability, which is 
too much like romantic comedy (e.g. As You 
Like It) for a modern comedy of manners and 
has no parallel in Hankin’s later work. 

Mr. Shaw, in a personal communication, 
assured me that all Hankin’s plays are remark- 
ably equal in merits and that he had no failures 
(13 Oct. 1946). However that may be, G. S. 
Woods, the author of the D.N.B. article, 
registers The Return of the Prodigal (1904) as 
‘a genuine success’. A success it is because it 
turns on the age-long theme of comic drama, 
the opposition of father and son, the inheri- 
tance of Plautus and Terence from the New 
Comedy of Philemon and Menander. Hankin’s 
method was to take an episode, a slice of life, 
and deal with it effectively. In his caustic 





1 A Woman of no Importance, Act u, Lady Caroline’s 
demand for her cotton after Hester’s impassioned tirade; 
Hankin admired this stroke and quotes it in his masterly 
essay on Wilde’s Collected Plays. Wilde may have drawn 
it from the life, for example, from his wife’s interrupting 
one of his monologues by asking if he had remembered 
to call for their son Cyril’s boots, an anecdote cited by 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson. 
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note on ‘Happy Endings’ he dealt a blow at 
those Edwardian critics who expected a comedy 
to wind up with wedding-bells, and by im- 
plication asserted his position as a dramatist 
from the school of life. The plot is of the 
slightest. The ne’er-do-well second son of a 
provincial manufacturer returns, executing a 
sham faint on the paternal doorstep just as his 
father is about to contest the local seat in the 
conservative interest and his brother about to 
marry into the local aristocracy. After setting 
the family circle temporarily by the ears he is 
dismissed with an allowance of £250, paid 
quarterly (‘Make it three hundred, father— 
and I won’t write’), and you are left to imagine 
the little world into which he has forced himself 
from Australia getting on very well without 
him. John Drinkwater has seen in the charac- 
ter of the kind, fussy mother, Mrs. Jackson, an 
approach to ‘poetic imagination in conception, 
if not in utterance’ (“Dear old mater, she’s not 
clever but for real goodness of heart I don’t 
know her equal’). This is a sentimental view. 
There is something much nearer poetic imagi- 
nation in the sister Violet, who plays the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Op. go, with her ‘the 
great people won’t marry me and I mustn’t 
marry the little people’, though perhaps a 
generation later such a daughter would have 
married one of the ‘little people’ without com- 
punction and left it to her father to foot the 
dowry. The prudent Pharisaic brother Henry 
is admirably sketched, and the difference 
between him and Eustace defined in Hankin’s 
pithiest manner. 

HENRY [disgusted]. Well, you’ve succeeded— 
succeeded because you’ve neither honour 
nor conscience about you. 

EUSTACE [turning on him]. No. I’ve succeeded 
because you’re a snob and the governor ’s 
a snob, and that put you both in my power. 

The character of Mr. Jackson is paterfamilias 
in the round and can stand with that of Mr. 
Bultitude in Vice Versd (1882). That of Lady 
Faringford owes something to Lady Bracknell,' 





1 It may be noted that the ‘recognition’ in The 
Importance of Being Earnest turns on a farcical use of a 
familiar classical device, the discovery of tokens (crepun- 
dia). Plautus wrote a Vidularia (or Carpet-bag); here is 
the origin of Wilde’s ‘hand-bag’. 


but her defence of aristocracy has more than 
epigrammatic point. She does not like ‘this 
pernicious modern jargon about shopkeepers 
and gentlefolk being much the same’, adding, 
*There’s far more truth in it to be agreeable.’ 
She advises silence on the point, however, be- 
cause ‘it isn’t our business to say so’, having no 
intention of losing her ‘very comfortable niche 
in the social system’. Doctors, since Moliére, 
have been the staple fare of comedy and Dr. 
Glaisher, with his ‘System wants tone’, is a 
good specimen of a non-State-run type. 

Of the two plays written in 1905 The Charity 
that began at Home was the author’s favourite 
among his works, but The Cassilis Engagement is 
his masterpiece and contains one of the most 
daringly original conceptions in English drama. 
The former, probably his most amusing play, 
is a satire on philanthropists, though we are 
presented no Villainthropic Society, as Miss 
Edgeworth has it, but a rich widow and her 
daughter Margery, who turn their country- 
house into a rest-cure for down-and-outs at the 
suggestion of a wealthy bachelor crank who 
preaches ‘doing one’s charity at home’. As in 
A Woman of no Importance, the characters dwindle 
as the action proceeds and we are left with 
Lady Denison and her daughter; Verreker, a 
discredited army man of Eustace Jackson’s 
type, and Basil Hylton to whom Verreker 
relinquishes the girl to whom he has engaged 
himself and whom he knows he could not 
make happy (‘Marriage isn’t a thing to be 
romantic about: it /asts too long’). The comic 
action consists in the discovery by the well- 
contrasted guests that they have been invited 
not for themselves but out of compassion. In 
Mrs. Eversley, Lady Denison’s sister-in-law, we 
are introduced to a woman of the world who 
is not, like Lady Faringford, a satirical sketch, 
but a piece of hard-headed social English sense. 
The interplay between the philanthropist and 
the scamp with good points conveys a depth 
of humanity very easily missed except by 
outstanding actors, since it is all expressed in 
one stage direction in the third Act, and all the 
parties have to say is: 

HYLTON. The age of miracles will never pass 

while there are men and women like Miss 
Denison in the world! 
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VERREKER. You're a queer chap, Hylton. 
There is nothing like this in The Return of the 
Prodigal. 

The ostensible subject of The Cassilis Engage- 
ment is mésalliance prevented, but its real 
concern is the comical, but never farcical, 
expression of a mother’s devotion. A fatherless 
young man of good family and expectations 
meets an ‘impossible’ young woman in an 
omnibus and promptly falls in love with her. 
His mother invites the girl and her genial old 
harridan of a mother for a week to her country 
seat, appearing to put no obstacles in the 
lovers’ way and never once showing her hand 
(not even when Ethel sings an outrageously 
vulgar song to shock the assembled gentry at an 
evening party), with the result that out of her 
sheer boredom at the monotonous prospect of 
a country existence Geoffrey Cassilis is released 


from his engagement by his fiancée, to the . 


great shock of his prospective mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Borridge, who has just accepted Mrs. 
Cassilis’s invitation to prolong their stay. You 
gather that he is left free to marry the unex- 
ceptionable daughter of his neighbour, Lady 
Remenham, whom he has known from child- 
hood. In lesser hands the character of Mrs. Cas- 
silis would beunredeemed, detestable hypocrisy, 
but Hankin, without in any way blackening 
the character of Ethel Borridge, who at least 
has spirit of a sort, contrives to make us feel 
for the ageing lady pitted against the assurance 
of youth and beauty but determined at all costs 
to save her imprudent nitwit ofa son from a fatal 
choice. Thescenein which she discusses her plan 
with her sister Lady Marchmont is like nothing 
in English comedy before or since. I do not 
know if. Hankin knew Les Liaisons dangereuses 
or Swinburne’s Lady Midhurst in A Year’s 
Letters, who derives from Madame de Merteuil 
in that masterpiece, but he has given us here 
what was not in Wilde’s power to give, the 
spectacle of two aristocratic ladies putting 
their heads together to save a family from a 
social disaster. Even Meredith’s satire seems 
genteel compared with this pungency. The 
mixture of malice with good sense is almost 
Moliéresque. 
MRS. CASSILIS. My dear, if she would elope 
with Watson I’d raise his wages. [Rises.] 
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LADY MARCHMONT. Adelaide! 

MRS. CASSILIS [defiantly]. I would. Ah, 
Margaret, you’ve no children. [Her voice 
quivering and her eyes shining with intensity of 
emotion.| You don’t know how it feels to 
see your son wrecking his life and not be 
able to prevent it. I love my son better 
than anything else in the whole world. 
There is nothing I wouldn’t do to save him. 
That is how mothers are made. That’s 
what we’re for. 

LADY MARCHMONT [slight shrug]. Poor girl! 

MRS. CASSILIS [ fiercely]. You’re not to pity her, 
Margaret. I forbid you. She tried to 
steal away my son. 

LADY MARCHMONT. Still—— 

MRS. CASSILIS [impatiently]. Margaret, don’t 
be sentimental. The girl’s not in love with 
Geoffrey. Anyone can see that. She’s in 
love with his position and his money, 
the money he will have some day. She 
doesn’t really care two straws for him. 
It was a trap, a trap from the beginning, 
and poor Geoff blundered into it. 

LADY MARCHMONT. She couldn’t make the 
omnibus horse fall down. 

So the relentless maternal scheme is carried 
out triumphantly, and neither Geoffrey nor 
Ethel suspect Mrs. Cassilis. It is the victory 
of the comic spirit. No hearts are broken; 
Mrs. Borridge’s is the nearest to being broken, 
but she will feel brighter, no doubt of that, as 
soon as she sees the lights of London again. 

The Last of the de Mullins, which with two 

one-act plays and the torso Thompson (finished, 
but not, it seems, according to the author’s 
intentions, by George Calderon) closes Han- 
kin’s dramatic career, bears witness by its 
motto BédArw@ syaivew to failing health 
(1907). It is claimed that it marks an advance 
on previous work, but it is, actually, a com- 
panion piece to the Return of the Prodigal, with 
a difference. The prodigal here, a daughter 
with an illegitimate child, has made good, as 
a London hat-maker, and is summoned home 
by her mother, as the family patriarch, who 
has never done a day’s work in his life, is 
wrongly feared to be at point of death. She 
and her little boy stay in the ancestral manor 
eight days (Eustace Jackson’s home-visit was 
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eleven), in time to meet her lover, the boy’s 
father, and the girl he is about to marry, and 
to decide that she could under no conditions 
take up her abode in the old place again. 
The self-pitying decayed squire, his starched 
sister, his martyr of a wife, and their second 
daughter who loses apparently her last chance 


‘of getting married, to the curate, in the course 


of the action, are perfectly realized. To a 
modern mind the ‘new woman’ in Janet de 
Mullin is less interesting than the sweet little 
egotist she has produced, who says: ‘Grand- 
mother, you’ve been crying. Is that because I 
stung myself with a nettle?’ 

All four plays have a common factor, besides 


THE PROBLEM 


dealing with a critical episode in an English 
household, namely, an undisguised aversion to 
a country existence, its boredom, its petty 
round of duties, its mischief-making. Only one 
piece in Hankin’s theatre (the farce The Bur- 
glar who Failed is negligible and Thompson 
was wisely not included in the three-volume 
edition), The Constant Lover, a one-act study of 
a philanderer with something of de Musset’s 
gaiety and lightness of touch, is happily 
redolent of the open air, the trees, and the 
flowers, but note that the bird in it is the 
cuckoo. Had Hankin written only the scene 
between the two sisters in The Cassilis Engage- 
ment, it would suffice to make him immortal. 


OF GRAMMAR 


A report of the work of the Schools Sub-Committee (November 1948) 


HE Schools Sub-Committee commenced 

its discussions on the teaching of grammar 
in the autumn of 1947 when it was suggested as 
a subject for the annual conference held at the 
end of the year. Some of the members con- 
sidered that it was hardly worth while resur- 
recting a matter which had been a fierce 
controversy fifteen years earlier and had been 
obscured by other developments in the teach- 
ing of English; those who had observed a 
revival of interest in the subject considered that 
the neglect of its teaching was an important 
cause of a decline in the quality of English in 
the schools. It was agreed, however, that the 
teaching of grammar was closely connected 
with a wide field of teachers’ work and that it 
would be a profitable subject for discussion. 
One of the members offered to make a pre- 
liminary study of the changes of thought, and 
by this means it was hoped that the discussion 
might be kept within certain limits and might 
thus lead to definite results. 

The first memorandum submitted to the 
committee considered the classical age of gram- 
mar on the lines of J. M. Wattie, The Gram- 
marian and his Material. It then proceeded to 
examine the changing attitude shown towards 
the teaching of grammar in a number of reports 
and circulars issued with the authority of the 


former Board of Education. It mentioned the 
researches and publications of philologists such 
as Jespersen as factors in the inconclusive 
debate held by the English Association in 1922 
when its assent to the report of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology was withdrawn. 
The report on The Teaching of English in England 
in 1921 did not belittle the importance of 
grammar but tended on the whole to direct 
emphasis towards the study of function and 
meaning. There was in the years between the 
wars clear evidence of a growing uncertainty 
shown by teachers towards the teaching of 
grammar. It was significant that the Spens 
Report avoided a definite pronouncement: 
‘Experts are still at variance, and often in 
direct opposition, as to the part formal teach- 
ing of grammar and syntax should play at this 
stage. . . . It is probably a matter where each 
teacher will teach best on his own lines.’ The 
Norwood Report (1943) gave the matter even 
more summary treatment: ‘In addition, as a 
specific subject in the curriculum, English 
involves . . . the teaching of formal grammar.’ 
In the course of some years, teaching had come 
to be grouped around the twin aims of expres- 
sion and understanding ; grammar had declined 
in importance and was considered to be one 
of the means of training in composition. Many 
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grammar schools, however, had turned back 
towards a thorough teaching in the first two 
years of the course; on the other hand the study 
of historical grammar in the sixth forms had 
been almost abandoned. This first memo- 
randum suggested that the Sub-Committee 
would be faced with three questions: What is 
the purpose of teaching grammar? What part 
can grammar play in the understanding of 
meaning? What kind and how much should 
be taught in order to meet the needs of different 
types of schools? 

The Sub-Committee decided that the forth- 
coming conference should consider the needs 
of different types of schools. As a report has 
already appeared in English it is sufficient to 
mention the main views which had an effect 
on the subsequent work in committee. Dr. 
Lewis, speaking for the primary schools, 
believed that there was a need for grammar 
but it should be aimed to meet the immediate 
needs of the children, namely, a better expres- 
sion and understanding. Although they came 
to school with deeply rooted habits, at the end 
of their course grammatical inaccuracy was 
not very common. In his opinion grammar 
could be a useful instrument of teaching if it 
led to accuracy in the sense of clear expression 
. and to vividness in the sense of selecting the 
right word. The parts of speech, analysis, and 
synthesis could develop these qualities and he 
urged the Association to promote an inquiry 
into the teaching of grammar. Miss Dymes, 
speaking for the secondary modern schools, 
said that she, like Dr. Lewis, had been impressed 
by an article by Mr. W. J. Macauley. The 
latter had made an investigation into the 
ability shown by Scottish children in identify- 
ing the parts of speech after some years of 
systematic teaching. The results were very 
disappointing; they tended to show, however, 
that such ability improved with higher intel- 
ligence and with greater maturity. Miss 
Pamela Graden (The Teaching of English in 
Schools) had considered that elementary ideas 
could be mastered between the ages of ten and 
twelve in the sense of object, motion, and 
direction and their grammatical equivalents 
of nouns, verbs, and prepositions. The 
secondary modern schools had not yet had 


time to establish themselves and they contained 
a very wide range of ability. Owing to the 
importance of maturity Miss Dymes would be 
inclined to leave the teaching of grammar until 
the last year in school. Mr. Richards, the 
third speaker, described the position at St. 
Paul’s, a public school which boys enter at 
thirteen. They had a good home environment 
and a good command of spoken English. All 
received a course in grammar for the first two 
years in English; thereafter it was built up in 
other languages and arose in English only 
incidentally. Mistakes in English arose chiefly 
through adolescent incoherence and more time 
was needed, not for grammar, but for other 
aspects of teaching in English. 

In the meetings which took place immedi- 
ately after the conference the Sub-Committee 
concentrated on the primary schools. The 
discussion at the conference showed that the 
pendulum of teaching opinion had swung back 
towards the teaching of grammar and there 
was on the Sub-Committee a majority in 
favour of its teaching at the primary stage. 
Some held that all children should receive 
formal instruction; others, recalling Dr. Lewis’s 
exclusion of the C-stream (the least able) from 
his suggestions and Miss Dymes’s hesitation in 
prescribing for the secondary modern schools, 
wished to exclude the less able children. It was 
finally agreed that a syllabus should be pre- 
pared for the average child and that it should 
be simple enough to constitute a minimum 
requirement. Some of the members, in draw- 
ing upon their experience, naturally mentioned 
methods of presentation. There was a strong 
plea for Miss Hastings’s ‘colour-parsing’ ; some 
supported the graphical analysis of Palser and 
Lewis; there was a suggestion that the first 
step should be a modified analysis and that 
parts of speech could be taught as they arose 
in analysis and the corresponding exercises in 
synthesis. Both Dr. Lewis and Miss Dymes had 
dealt with the order in which it is natural to 
deal with parts of speech; this matter also was 
considered and it was agreed that three of the 
members should draft a syllabus for primary 
schools. Methods of teaching’ were for the 
teachers to decide and were not to be included. 
In order to supplement the material before the 
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THE PROBLEM OF GRAMMAR 


Committee one member wrote a closely 
reasoned paper which surveyed the field and 
aimed at showing how grammar could be used 
to increase efficiency in communication and 
appreciation of meaning. It disapproved of 
‘incidental’ teaching as a sole means and divided 
the teaching into three stages through which 
children should be guided according to their 
maturity and ability. The writer was not in 
favour of stressing functional explanations of 
grammar in the early stages, as learning at that 
stage was in fact rather by rote or imitation. 
It was suggested that exercises substituting, in 
a standard type of sentence, a variety of words 
which were similar parts of speech, would 
enable children to gain fluency and at the 
same time move towards an understanding of 
grammatical construction. Thus some of the 
chief objections brought against the teaching 
of grammar would be avoided. 

The three members found no difficulty in 
reaching agreement and produced two papers. 
The first offered a simple programme for the 
B-stream (of lower ability) from nine to eleven 
years and a further programme for the A- 
stream (of higher ability) covering the parts of 
speech in a definite order and with the com- 
plementary analysis. The second paper set out 
a series of lessons together with a method for 
each on the same material as that of the first 
paper, with suggestions for linking up the 
lessons with oral and written practice and the 
use of the class reading text. 

These syllabuses were greeted with views 
from both extremes of opinion. The whole- 
hearted believer preferred a brief statement of 
the things every child should be taught before 
the age of eleven; objection was equally strong 
from those who either had no faith in the useful- 
ness of grammar at the primary stage or 
believed that because of the magnitude of the 
task of the teacher of English the time could be 
more profitably spent in other ways. It was 
recognized that there was a need for a full 
explanation of the reasons why the primary 
schools had abandoned the teaching of gram- 
mar and an offer to supply a further memo- 
randum was readily accepted. In this paper 
it was pointed out that formal grammar had 
had a long and fair trial in primary education 
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and it had been dropped largely for the reason 
that it did not prove an effective means, At 
that stage grammar was an abstract, unreal, 
and uninteresting subject which occupied 
considerable teaching time. The knowledge 
gained was precarious and there was no 
guarantee that it led to improvement in either 
speech or writing. A further reason_for the 
rejection of formal teaching was that for many 
years developments had been taking place in 
the study of childhood and of the processes of 
learning, which had led to changes in aims and 
methods. Language had come to be regarded 
less as a subject and more, as a part of develop- 
ment which needed constant action and 
exercise; these things required much time and 
they were more valuable than grammar. It 
could be said that under these freer methods 
English work in primary schools had improved 
both in scope and in quality; there was more 
confidence and ease, freshness and vitality, and 
the work was not less correct grammatically. 
It was often urged that grammar should be 
taught at the primary stage because many 
children would learn a second language in the 
secondary schools. Primary schools had been 
gaining a clearer sense of their own purpose 
and responsibility in meeting the requirements 
of children up to eleven years of age and it 
was questionable how far secondary require- 
ments should influence primary syllabuses. In 
primary schools there was a wide range of 
ability and syllabuses had to be framed for all 
and not merely for the able minority who would 
later have need of formal grammar. It was 
considered better to give all a command of the 
mother tongue through a free and varied 
exercise of it and to cultivate grammatical 
habits by practice and imitation rather than 
by teaching rules of grammar. 

In a reply to this memorandum it was 
observed that the methods of teaching formal 
grammar had improved considerably since its 
rejection by the primary schools and there 
followed a very close discussion on the succeed- 
ing stages of work in the lower forms of the 
secondary modern and grammar schools and 
on their relation to the primary teaching. At 
the annual conference there had been no 
speaker assigned to deal with the interests of 
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the ‘eleven to thirteens’ in the grammar schools, 
a very large group of children who receive a 
systematic teaching in grammar by formal and 
informal methods. 

As meaning and emphasis depend upon the 
structure of the sentence, it was urged that no 
thorough understanding of our language was 
possible without an adequate knowledge of 
grammar. It remained to be established 
whether a training in grammar in the early 
stages of the grammar school course led to an 
unconscious understanding of meaning and 
thus could be dispensed with in the middle 
forms, as is the case in many schools now, or 
whether, to be really effective, grammatical 
conceptions had to be kept alive throughout 
the school course in English. 

On the question of the teaching of grammar 
in primary schools which the Sub-Committee 
had undertaken to examine in the light of Dr. 
Lewis’s request, there had proved to be such 
a clear division of opinion that it was agreed 
that it was not possible to make definite recom- 
mendations. The members were convinced, 
however, that there is at the present time a 
lively interest in the state of the teaching of 
English in schools and they considered that the 
generality of the Association, and especially 
those who are teachers, would be glad to know 
the nature of the arguments put forward dur- 
ing their discussions. They therefore agreed, 
firstly, that a report of their meetings should 
be submitted to the editor of English, and 
secondly that consideration should be given to 
the publication of a book on The Teaching of 
English Grammar, in the form of a symposium 
by teachers and others with experience in 
different fields of education. 

At the final meeting, in spite of the lack of 
unanimity, there was a feeling that the members 
had gained positive benefit from their work. 
The English language is partly grammatical, 

'y logical, and partly a matter of usage. 
Although in some respects it stands apart from 
other European languages, there is enough that 
is regular in its grammar to make a teaching 
course for the children who can be given at 
some time in their career an understanding of 
the structure of the English sentence. During 
the period between the two wars grammar 


came to be regarded less as an end and more 
as a means; hence there was during the discus- 
sion little, if any, disagreement on the aims to 
be followed. There has been, however, an 
increasing realization that the power to benefit 
by instruction in English grammar depends 
upon natural ability and maturity and it was 
rather upon these matters and upon the 
methods to be adopted for different types of 
children that the differences arose. 

There were frequent references to the lack 
of sufficient time for thorough teaching in 
English and to the need for systematic instruc- 
tion in which, in the opinion of many teachers, 
formal methods are more helpful than informal 
or incidental ones. Between teachers them- 
selves there are wide differences in convictions, 
in human qualities, and in experience, with 
the natural result that in the wide field offered 
in English, methods which may be successful 
with one teacher may not be so in the hands of 
another. 

The later stages of the proceedings were 
concerned chiefly with grammar-teaching as 
a part of the training in the development of 
language. For the purpose of the inquiry the 
important ages in children were apparently 
from nine to twelve years for the able ones and 
from eleven to fourteen for the less able. In 
the case of the former group the administrative 
gap between primary and secondary offers 
difficulties to an inquiry; in the second group 
there is evidently a lack of thorough informa- 
tion and probably also of systematic experiment 
and research. We need to know, for instance, 
more clearly what is meant by that omnibus 
phrase ‘the power to grasp abstract relations’. 
Opinion has come more into agreement also 
that the grammatical should be linked more 
with the logical, that is, that the teaching of 
grammatical principles should be gradually 
merged into the exercises in comprehension, 
interpretation, and appreciation. In practice 
this remains to be achieved and some consider 
that further changes in our methods, involving 
maybe a change of attitude towards grammar, 
will be necessary in order to bring about a 
natural union in the schools between grammar 
and meaning. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 
NATIONAL THEATRE AND OLD VIC 


HIS has been, up to the time of writing, a 

remarkable year for revival—in every 
sense of the word. No great plays, but plenty 
of old ones well produced and life everywhere, 
from crowded West End theatres to each of 
those 150—or, including amateurs, 270— 
repertory companies! Many of them have 
been putting on their own pantomimes, just for 
fun. They are mostly looking forward to a 
season of fruitful and growing appeal. All this 
must in the end result in the arrival of the 
brilliant dramatists we are waiting for. It is 
very well to say we have no cluster of men with 
acknowledged creative genius devoted to the 
theatre, as we had in the time of Pinero and 
Jones, Wilde and Barrie, W. B. Yeats and 
Stephen Phillips, R. C. Carton, Sutro, Haddon 
Chambers, H. V. Esmond, and Grundy—whose 
A Pair of Spectacles has been delighting us again 
—not to mention the days when our still-living 
Shaw and Maugham were in their prime and 
giving us every season something fresh and 
exciting to talk about. We have to remember 
that the stage of the nineties had an opulent 
public on the one hand. On the other, there 
was no film and radio rivalry, no entertain- 
ment-tax, no scarcity of theatres. Moreover, 
whatever their faults of self-centred production, 
the actor-managers did offer dramatists a 
chance of learning their medium. Here is 
something the authors of nine out of ten ‘try- 
out’ plays of to-day have all too palpably 
missed. Much has to be remedied. It will be. 
Those repertory theatres are not carrying on 
in vain, though they naturally tend to favour 
single-set plays rather than big, imaginative 
efforts. After all, if one goes a little farther back 
to earlier Victorian decades one finds a state 
of affairs compared with which current con- 
ditions are more than heartening. With dreary 
melodramas everywhere, no wonder Macready 
gave up the theatre in disgust! But then came 
Tom Robertson—of whom we were reminded 
recently at the Duke of York’s by an admirable 
revival of Caste—and Planché and Gilbert, and 
our theatre was born again. As Sir Laurence 


Olivier is reminding us at the New, with 
his revivals of Sheridan, Shakespeare, and 
Sophocles, very little difference is to be regis- 
tered in a hundred years—or a couple of 
thousand for that matter—where the im- 
mortals are concerned. And they may arrive 
at any time, so long as a theatre, a public, and 
an opportunity are ready for them. 

What, then, of the coming National Theatre, 
which is supposed to be going to offer these 
essentials to the Sheridan, Shakespeare, and 
Sophocles of the future? Whatever happens as 
a result of the Treasury Bill, which has now 
passed its second reading with ‘roses all the 
way’, it will be at least five years—probably 
more—before the dignified edifice projected 
for the new Lambeth Embankment becomes 
a producing theatre. As things stand, we have 
in existence a joint council of the National 
Theatre and the Old Vic, formed a couple 
of years ago by an agreement between the | 
Governors of the Old Vic and the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre committee. This 
committee had, roughly, £160,000 at its dis- 
posal. Some £70,000 of it was ‘sunk’ in ‘the 
once-contemplated pitch at South Kensington, 
still favoured by Bernard Shaw but now 
exchanged for what is called the ‘Shot Tower 
site’ on the Surrey side of the Thames, between 
Waterloo and Hungerford bridges. The state 
of affairs that brought the arrangement about 
was at once complicated and simple. It was 
simple in view of the fact that the National 
Theatre committee had their little bit of 
property, most of it—but not all—the ac- 
cumulated proceeds of the gift of £70,000 
which brought a knighthood to the late Sir 
Carl Meyer just forty years ago. The National 
Theatre committee have, during these forty 
years, met regularly. They have engaged in 
all sorts of projects—acquiring sites first in 
Bloomsbury and’ then in South Kensington. 
As a faithful member I happen to have been 
concerned one way or another with practically 
all its adventures. Indeed, it was my lot in 
1908—on behalf of the old Daily Chronicle, of 
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which I was then critic—to convene the original 
meeting at the Lyceum, bringing the little band 
into being as a protest against the erection of a 
useless statue in Langham Place! At the end 
of this meeting, Shaw, whose letter so enter- 
tained the House of Commons in the recent 
debate, made the historic two-line speech: 
‘The subject is not exhausted, but we are. My 
views are the same as those of the last speaker.’ 

Since those far-off struggles all sorts of pos- 
sibilities have come and gone. At quite an 
early stage Arthur Collins offered me personally 
the Joel shares in Drury Lane—giving control— 
for £100,000. I put the suggestion before the 
committee, with Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
as a supporter. It was ‘turned down’. Drury 
Lane was considered—perhaps rightly—too 
large a theatre for Shakespearian and other 
comedy. But what an investment, and—as 
was afterwards proved by E.N.S.A.—what an 
ideal centre of organization! And how easy to 
get a smaller theatre as well! This is typical of 
the scores of ideas that have come and gone in 
these forty years—some of them, like Arthur 
Collins’s, not likely to become possible again. 
Beneath all has been the plain fact that, with- 
out actual production, there was no chance of 
awakening public enthusiasm. When Irving 
mooted the idea of a National Theatre in 1878, 
and really started the whole thing, he was 
thinking of what could be done with a devoted 
and distinguished following such as he, ‘the 
fashionable tragedian’, had already gathered 
round him at the Lyceum. It may be recalled 
that Irving’s scheme was not a State-subsidized 
theatre. ‘Absolute freedom’ and ‘individual 
enterprise’ were, he felt, essential. One gathers 
that a professional body, financed by a bequest 
or gift, but entirely self-governed from an 
artistic point of view—rather like the Royal 
Academy—was what he had in mind. Had 
Irving lived just a year or two longer, so as to 
have been present at the meeting in his own 
theatre, all might have been well. As things 
have turned out, there has never been a time, 
all through these forty years, when a great 
figure has made a National Theatre seem a 
fitting memorial as he ‘would have done. Fail- 
ing this, the Old Vic seemed in recent years to 
provide exactly the living and active theatrical 


background needed to give the National 
Theatre scheme a popular tang. Here were 
the beloved memories of Lilian Baylis and Ben 
Greet and their noble work in bringing Shake- 
speare to the poor of South London. Here was 
the link with Sadler’s Wells and its opera and 
ballet—how well I remember organizing, with 
Horace Collins, the Drury Lane meeting that 
brought that acquisition about! Here were a 
cluster of famous Shakespearian actors and 
actresses—Sir Lewis Casson, Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, John Gielgud, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Dame Edith Evans. 
Here was Sir Bronson Albery, who had saved 
the company’s life by giving it a West End 
home after the old theatre had been bombed. 
Here, too, was the Young Vic in occupation of 
what was left of the old building under the 
admirable conduct of M. Saint-Denis. So, the 
amalgamation has come about. With the 
appointment of Llewellyn Rees, from the State- 
subsidized Arts Council, as ‘administrator’, 
everything has pointed to a general concourse 
at some future date around a great new 
theatre—already in process of being planned 
at the National Theatre committee’s expense. 
With Sir Stafford Cripps’s Bill promising 
£1,000,000 from Whitehall, something great 
and wonderful should result. 

Meanwhile, there remains one little cloud 
which refuses obstinately to be dispelled from 
this otherwise happy horizon. There are those 
who feel—and not without reason—that instead 
of continuing the work, name, and purpose of 
the Old Vic, as Lilian Baylis and those of us 
who were on her early committees knew it, this 
trumpeting of the National Theatre may mean 
not its continuance but its destruction. With 
all available funds, both from the Exchequer 
and elsewhere, devoted to the raising of a 
splendid building on the new Embankment, 
who is going to give good and well-acted 
drama at popular prices to the Lambeth poor? 
We hear of ‘sixpenny seats’ in the Embank- 
ment plan, but how much will be charged for 
the other seats? What seems to be wanted is 
both a National Theatre and an Old Vic, bear- 
ing the same relation to each other as do the 
House of Moliére and the Odéon in Paris. 
This should still be possible. As a matter of 
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fact, the preservation of the Old Vic and the 
kind of work that was done there in Lilian 
Baylis’s day is the duty not so much of the 
Government, which will have quite enough to 
do to encourage the living drama throughout 
the rest of the country, as of the London County 
Council. In other big industrial towns it is the 
local council to which people look for support. 
Obviously what is wanted in the Old Vic’s 
place is a municipal theatre, built by the rate- 
payers through the L.C.C. Up to the present 
the L.C.C. have been distinctly niggardly in 
their relations with the living stage. They have 
let the Lyceum become a dance-hall. The 
Gaiety and several other restorable London 
theatres have long been monuments of desola- 
tion. It looks as if a vigorous campaign in the 
right direction will be necessary. 

With it all, those of us who have been 
battling for nearly half a century to give the 
theatre an organized distinction, ensuring its 
honour as a profession and fruitfulness as an 
art, would not wish at this time to be anything 
else but hopeful. All these and other prob- 


lems—not forgetting the claim of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art as a prospective 
conservatoire—can be solved. The amazing 
vitality of our theatre, with its ever-growing 
audiences and its thousands of eager young 
men and women prepared to face almost any 
sacrifice to renew its creative life, cannot exist 
in vain. For myself I feel that neither the 
Government nor the local councils can supply 
inspiration, but they have the power and the 
money entrusted to them by the people, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s attitude does show con- 
sciousness of a duty to this great and beautiful 
art which can only live by the people’s support. 
The amount of theatre-building that is needed, 
not only in Lambeth but in almost every town _ 
throughout the country, is itself quite enough 
to keep the ‘authorities’ busy. When the 
buildings are there, then we can see about an 
organization—not official but professional— 
making interplay between resident companies 
more possible than it is. When this is done I 
have a strong suspicion that all the rest will be 
coming along in the fullness of time. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Notebook on William Shakespeare. By Epiru 

Sirwe... Macmillan. 155. 

Shakespeare’s plays, as Miss Sitwell sees 
them, are pre-eminently hymns to the ele- 
mental power of life: his ‘an energy beyond 
good and evil, an immense benevolence creat- 
ing without choice or preference, out of the 
need of giving birth to life’. It is as expressions 
of life that his earthiest and most amoral rogues 
are justified; by reason of their teeming and 
ebullient vitality that their creator forgives 
them. 

This is the great principle that the author of 
this Notebook observes flowing all through the 
Shakespearian conception of man and the uni- 
verse: through Othello, with the ‘fires of the 
African which had long been covered by civili- 
zation’ breaking from his nature; through that 
‘latter spring’, that ‘globe of sinful continents’ 
—the ‘honeysuckle villain’ Jack Falstaff. It is 
in Antony’s cry to Cleopatra very near the end 


—‘There’s sap in it yet’; and in Lear—where, 
although the word ‘Nothing’ reverberates 
through the play, nothing is in reality wasted 
or ultimately barren. Through the darkness of 
mind and spirit the old King reaches the light 
of his final tremendous realization: ‘Ripeness 
is all.’ 

In her long essay on King Lear, Miss Sitwell 
puts forward two most interesting suggestions. 
The first is that one of the keynotes of the play is 
Edgar’s: ‘Nero is an angler in the lake of Dark- 
nesse’; that the image of Nero, the matricide, 
reflects that of Lear himself—also wrenching 
the very frame of natural laws in his invoca- 
tion of barrenness on his own daughter. The 
other is Miss Sitwell’s belief that Plato’s Phaedo 
Dialogue may have been in Shakespeare’s mind 
at the time of his writing certain passages in 
Lear. The echoes and resemblances she cites 
are indisputable. With that on Macbeth, the 
whole essay is perhaps the most sensitively 
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appreciative in the book: attuned to the tears 
of such poignancies as Lear’s heart-wrenching 
repetition of one word—‘Never’; or the little 
insignificance of death to him at the end— 
‘only the undoing of a button, then the casting- 
off of the rags of mortality’. 

Miss Sitwell is preoccupied, as only a poet 

can be, with the shapes and colours and texture 
of words. A great many of these notebook 
jottings are taken up with handling and weigh- 
ing them against each other, dissecting the 
‘celestial and terrestrial mechanics’ of Shake- 
speare’s language. In ‘the furious whirlwind 
sweep’ of the storm in Lear’s spirit, ‘the words 
seem thunderbolts, hurled from the heart of 
heaven’. In Hamlet (‘a hunting story—that of a 
man who is hunting his own soul, or the truth 
of his own soul, and who never finds it’), there 
is in much of the verse the pulselessness of a 
shadow, of a dream. Othello’s gradual disinte- 
gration is mirrored in the sound of his own 
voice; and Iago’s ‘shrunken and _ bloodless 
speech’ epitomizes the emotional deadness 
which is, to Miss Sitwell, the root cause of his 
malignity. 
It is in Macbeth, however, that there are the 
minutest analyses of language. Here, says Miss 
Sitwell, the skilful manipulation of pause, 
vowel, and consonant conveys a sense of murk 
and rustiness in Lady Macbeth’s voice: the 
imperviousness to light of one unable to con- 
ceive, until near the time of her death, of the 
soul’s damnation. In that of her husband, who 
still ‘walks the road of the spirit and loves the 
light that has forsaken him’—and whose private 
hell is correspondingly lonelier and more 
frightful—Miss Sitwell hears the recurring 
hollow vowels, the sound of ‘No more’, echo 
the hollowness of the depths into which he has 
fallen. This, and her interpretation of the 
architecture of single lines like ‘And fill me 
from the Crowne to the Toe, top-full’, is in- 
geniously argued. Yet was Shakespeare so con- 
scious a craftsman as Miss Sitwell would have 
us believe? Did he deliberately ponder, before 
he wrote, the placing of each stressed assonance 
and darkened dissonance, alliteration, and 
caesura? And ifso, would not that passion have 
been diluted or dammed in full torrent by the 
pale cast of thought? 
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These are questions on which we may, at 
times, feel doubtful. But there is no doubt at 
all about the quality of the imagination which 
lights these pages with such phrases as ‘the 
silence of the night broken by that long flame 
of a voice [Lady Macbeth’s, waiting for her 
husband’s return from the room of the mur- 
dered Duncan], like a torch held by a Fury 
before the destruction of a world is begun’; or 
the ‘miraculous flower-softness, flower-dark- 
ness’, of Romeo, ‘to which no one but Shake- 
speare has attained’. Our awareness of the 
undertones and echoes in the plays—of 
grandeur, of poignancy, of terror—is height- 
ened by Miss Sitwell’s quickening sensibility. 
This Notebook which ranges here and there at 
its writer’s pleasure, and includes quotations 
from others, from Nietszche to Stephen Spender 
on the suspension of Time in Macbeth, Leonardo 
da Vinci to Swinburne, is in every sense that of 
a poet. MARGARET WILLY 


Rage for Order. By Austin WARREN. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 6d. 


Professor Warren has written a book of 
scholarly and widely ranging literary studies, 
grouped together for reasons which are not 
always clear—under the title of Rage for Order. If 
one can overcome a natural aversion to his often 
complex and tautological style, and to recurring 
Americanisms such as ‘dondom’, ‘subsumes’, 
‘minimal’, ‘flavorsome’, and ‘the exploration of 
Middle Hopkins’ (!), one is rewarded by much 
well-sifted evidence, both textual and literary, 
to support some penetrating and enlightening 
criticism. The effort is worth while; when, for 
example, we are told that ‘aided as Forster is 
by the preservative of style, it is probable that 
his fine distinction will survive some more 
strident originalities of our day’. 

Or earlier in the same essay, perhaps the 
best one, that the same writer’s values are 
‘friendship, intellectual exploration, insight 
and imagination, the values of the “inner life” ’. 
But in this essay, too, we read ‘his subtleties, 
instead of springing apart as separate percep- 
tions, reticulate into substance’, an example 
of the difficulties of style which I have men- 
tioned. 
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Again, of his fellow countryman, Hawthorne, 
he writes with great perception: ‘A novelist has 
the latitude of imaginatively projecting states 
of mind, giving experimental fulfilments to 
what in the man are but hints and implica- 
tions.’ A little less convincingly, he continues: 
‘Doubtless all a novelist’s characters which 
possess appreciable reality are portraits of 
sketches from himself.’ 

Even, for example, in the intensely subjec- 
tive Proust, this could hardly be maintained of 
all his characters; and of earlier, more objec- 
tive, writers, the case is a fortiori unproven. And 
for a final example, when we are told that 
‘exaggerated emphasis and extravagant exclu- 
sions have been traditionally the marks of 
the humanist’—we cannot readily agree with 
him. 
But to the title—a summary of a selection of 
the essays might be assumed to be of some help. 
Prof. Warren writes at length of Yeats’s flirta- 
tions with the Occult, setting them out of pro- 
portion to the poet’s real greatness—as a poet. 
For these painstaking and intrinsically interest- 
ing researches surely show no more than the 
natural cravings of a man of genius for some 
spiritual anchorage? With Hopkins, it is a 
‘rage for order’ in language, of great interest, 
too, especially regarding the probable influence 
of Anglo-Saxon on this poet’s thought and work. 
In the case of Forster, the analysis is of the 
novelist’s philosophy, his hardly successful 
search for order in the Universe. In yet another 
essay, the author surveys clearly, and with 
penetration, Pope’s development from verse to 
poetry; whilst the remaining studies are perhaps 
of lesser importance. Hence, if the path can be 
traced, comes the title, implying an attempted 
imposition of ‘order’ by the poet or novelist 
upon his thought and inspiration, as recon- 
structed very often brilliantly, from the facts, 
or, if these are lacking, from the most likely 
indications. 

But it is a look of research rather than of 
criticism. It is doubtful whether the most pro- 
found or striking critical judgements can be 
made on such evidence alone. Prof. Warren’s 
intuition, in the works which he has studied, is 
deep, but he seems not always to use it to the 
greatest advantage, although almost always, so 


as to provoke interest, and occasional contro- 
versy. Such a gift will at least inspire the reader 
to turn to the works themselves, as Dr. Johnson 
might wish, with heightened enjoyment. 

The essays serve also to underline the peren- 
nial and inescapable differences between artist 
and critic. An artist is a man who retains life- 
long youthfulness ; a good critic is an adult, who 
has not forgotten that he was young, nor the 
first flush of his youthful enthusiasms. For it 
was from an eternally young heart, properly 
and patiently matured, that Hazlitt and 
Coleridge drew their most profound and en- 
lightening conclusions. ‘Only genius wholly 
understands genius’, written by the composer 
Schumann, might serve as a summing-up. 

But knowing already that ‘Art is Discontent’, 
it will be found worth while to pursue the 
search for ‘order’—an attempted reconciliation, 
as far as we may, and these essays sink many 
useful shafts towards the heart of the mystery. 

D. S. WHITE 


World Literature. An Anthology of Human Ex- 
perience. Edited by ArTHuR E. Curisty and 
Henry W. WE tts. American Book Com- 
pany. $5.50. 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 


Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lap’t in 
universal law. 


So wrote ‘the boss’ (as Walt Whitman called 
Tennyson) more than 100 years ago, and now 
from America comes an anthology of world 
literature, addressed mainly to its rising genera- 
tions to help them to realize through its litera- 
ture the common bonds of humanity, and 
‘understand that they are members of the 
human race’—to become in fact more and 
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more cosmopolitan in their outlook on a world 
that is moving towards the fulfilment of the 
poet’s vision. The literature of no less than 
forty-seven nationalities, East as well as West, 
is represented in the book, and it is all in the 
English language—whether in this one should 
read an implicit assumption that English will 
be the universal language of a federated world 
I will not presume to inquire. 

Readers of English will be interested to see 
that one of the editors of the anthology is Mr. 
Henry W. Wells who contributed the article on 
contemporary American poetry in our last 
issue. The book, which is not meant to be 
merely a collection of masterpieces, is designed 
on a plan intended to bring out the unity of the 
spirit of man, as through literature it expresses 
in Gilbert Murray’s words ‘the permanent or 
constantly recurring needs of humanity’, and 
records the infinite variety of its activities and 
interests. 

It is divided into twenty-five sections, each 
section representing some aspect of human ex- 
perience or endeavour, and under each section 
is assembled the literature, drawn from all over 
the world, relative to the character of the 
section asindicated by its title—e.g. The Unfold- 
ing Universe—The Conduct of Life—Man in 
Love—to take a few of the titles at random. 
Thus, in the arrangement of the book a unify- 
ing principle has been sought, but the young 
student, for whom the book evidently is de- 
signed, if he is to make real progress towards a 
sympathetic understanding of the community 
of mankind or get a sense of the timeless char- 
acter of great literature will need competent 
guidance in its use, lest he miss the wood for the 
trees. 

The general reader will, however, be grate- 
ful to the editors for bringing into a single 
volume so much that is representative of the 
kingdom of man’s mind in all its vast range of 
activity and experience, but from one point of 
view the inclusion of much that is less signifi- 
cant or permanent in quality tends to confuse 
and weaken the intention of the book, and the 
raw student, without proper guidance, may get 
rather a bewildered sense of values. One other 
criticism of the choices may be made. As Greek 
drama is represented by the Agamemnon of 


Aeschylus in its entirety, should not room also 
be found for Hamlet or Lear so that the foremost 
man of all literature should have the predomi- 
nant place that belongs to him in a world 
anthology? GEORGE COOKSON 


Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. The Clark 
Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1948. 
By R. W. Cuapman. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford. 10s. 6d. 


If Jane Austen had set out to confuse the 
posterity she probably never thought would be 
interested in her modest self, she could hardly 
have done it better. Shrinking from publicity, 
she affords a complete contrast to that eminent 
woman contemporary Mrs. Piozzi, and still 
more to the exhibitionist romantics. Her sur- 
viving letters are rich in family affairs, but 
her sister Cassandra seconded her desire for 
privacy by destroying what must have been the 
most revealing among them. Of her one 
possible, indeed probable, love affair we are 
left largely to guess. That she understood love 
is certain, or she could not have created true 
lovers; yet the contrary has been asserted. Her 
patriotism was, like her love, so reticent that its 
existence also has been denied by the un- 
intelligent. Nor did she produce her too few 
works in the order or under the titles by which 
they were written. And in their production 
there is an unexplained hiatus. Even her 
family connexions were many and hard to 
carry in the memory. 

There is nothing about the mind and life of 
this witty, warm-hearted, devout lady which 
we would not be glad to understand. Later 
members of her family, remembering her rather 
as beloved aunt than as’genius, saved a good 
many facts before it was too late; but they left 
much unexplained, the facts were interspersed 
with problems. Later still, in our day, research 
has turned some of the problems into facts, and 
has re-stated those that remain. No scholar 
has done more exact and careful work in this 
field than Dr. Chapman, and this small 
survey is to be warmly welcomed. 

To begin with he gives us a lucid account of 
the Austen family, with its Leigh of Stoneleigh 
and Knight of Godmersham collaterals. We 
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always think of Jane as a Hampshire woman 
pure and simple, and so primarily she was; but 
she must have known Kent almost as well. 
Then her life is sketched, and all available facts 
drawn on. The best authorities on both her 
life and her writings are noted, and an excellent 
chronology is given for reference. 

The problems are well dealt with. Was she, 
in her own words, ‘the most unlearned and 
uninformed female who ever dared to be an 
authoress’? Dr. Chapman has little difficulty 
in showing that she was unusually well read. 
Was she a snob and a trifler? He shows that 
some social problems had not arisen, or not 
affected the country-side, in her time; and here 
we may compare her with another Hampshire 
novelist, her early devotee, Charlotte Yonge. 
Did she have a love affair? This isa much more 
difficult question, for Cassandra no doubt 
destroyed evidence; the few threads that re- 
main are disentangled. Why did she not 
publish, perhaps hardly write, between her 
twenty-eighth and her thirty-sixth year? Her 
unsettled life between the Steventon and 
Chawton homes may account for much; her 
unlucky experience with Crosby, who in 1803 
accepted Susan (Northanger Abbey) but did not 
publish it, may have discouraged her. 

The chapter on her character and opinions 
is the cream of the book, for here Dr. Chapman 
is not merely exact and careful, he is moved. 
He does full justice to the delightful character 
of which her family cherished the memory, but 
which she herself does not fully get over the 
footlights in her letters. 

As for her depths, her brother, the Rev. 
Henry, wrote of her after her death that ‘on 
serious subjects she was well-instructed both by 


‘reading and meditation, and her opinions 


accorded strictly with those of the Established 
Church’. This pompous sentence, Dr. Chap- 
man admits, ‘provokes a smile’. So it does, but 
at the expense of Henry, not of Jane. Take out 
the unlucky word ‘Established’, and the bathos 
disappears, unless we are to bow before the 
conventional belief that the ‘opinions’ of the 
Church are only ridiculous fancies. But Jane 
was deeply read and of a very independent 
mind, as well as truly devout. It is significant 
that the subject of Mansfield Park was, accord- 


ing to herself, ordination. That one may be 
both witty and serious she affords proof, if any 
proof were needed. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Charles Williams: Arthurian Torso (containing 
the Posthumous Fragment of The Figure of 
Arthur by CHARLES WILLIAMs and a Commen- 
tary on the Arthurian poems of Charles 
Williams by C. S. Lewis). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 200. 12s. 6d. 


When Charles Williams died more than a 
year ago, his name was linked for most of us 
rather with his two volumes of Arthurian 
poetry (Taliessin through Logres and The Region 
of the Summer Stars) than with his novels or his 
more ambitious works on the history of the 
Holy Ghost or on the figure of Beatrice. For 
all their initial difficulty, Williams’s Arthurian 
poems struck the lover of the ‘Matter of 
Britain’ with a feeling of such genuine imagina- 
tive power, with such wealth of emotion, with 
such delicacy and strength in the handling of 
complex stanzas and verse forms, that poems 
like Mount Badon, The Coming of Palomides, or 
Taliessin at Lancelot’s Mass proved that the 
Arthurian poetry of Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Morris was not the final echo of Malory’s 
romances. In his commentary, which takes up 
the second part of the volume under discussion, 
C. S. Lewis, an intimate friend of Williams, 
attempts to resolve some of the difficulties of 
these poems. He tries to show what exactly the 
constantly recurring references to Logres, 
Broceliande, Byzantium, Sarras, and Po-Lu 
stand for, and how Taliessin, Arthur, Galahad, 
and Lancelot fit into the pattern of Williams’s 
poetry. He shows the unusual character of 
Williams’s genius in that he strove to wed a 
poetic gift of considerable strength to an equally 
powerful preoccupation with theological in- 
quiry. In this respect, Williams’s work, of 
course, resembles that of Milton, but in choos- 
ing the extremely complex myth of Arthur and 
the Grail instead of the simpler one of Man’s 
Fall, Williams was forced to express his ideas 
through the medium of a myth, as specialized 
as his theological ideas were universal. Milton, 
it will be remembered, abandoned the idea of 
an Arthurian epic in favour of Paradise Lost, 
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clearly because he felt that only the most uni- 
versal myth could bear the weight of his argu- 
ment. The difficulties of Williams’s poetry are 
the direct result of this clash between the com- 
plexities of his specialized myth and the uni- 
versal claims of his theology. Nor does C. S. 
Lewis’s careful and extremely illuminating 
commentary succeed in resolving these difficul- 
ties on more than a very tentative level, and his 
apology for the obscurity of much of Williams’s 
poetry does not succeed in extending the 
necessarily limited appeal of the poetry. 

The first part of the work under discussion 
contains a group of posthumous prose essays by 
Charles Williams on the history of the Arthurian 
Legend. These essays were to be revised for 
a systematic work of some length, and were 
clearly meant as an investigation of the histori- 
cal development of the ‘Matter of Britain’. As 
these essays stand, it is difficult to see whether 
they could have achieved this end. Charles 
Williams had clearly not studied the Celtic and 
French texts necessary for such an investiga- 
tion, or consulted recent Arthurian scholarship. 
His chapter on the Grail, with its omission of 
Celtic and Byzantine material alike, oversim- 
plifies the problem, especially because of his 
unwillingness to weigh dispassionately the im- 
portance of pre-Christian material in medieval 
tradition. His chapter on “The Coming of 
Love’ shows that he cannot have known 
Chrétien de Troyes in the original. Such a 
statement as that ‘Loholt, the son of Arthur... 
was killed off in Chrétien’s own later poem 
Perlesvaux’ (p. 53) should not be allowed to 
stand, even if due to an oversight. Chrétien did 
not write a poem called Perlesvaux ; if Chrétien’s 
Perceval is meant, Loholt does not occur in it, 
but only in the Perlesvaux written by an anony- 
mous author of the early thirteenth century. 
Similarly, there is little reason for identifying 
Marie de France with Marie of Champagne, 
the patroness of Chrétien (p. 46). As a poet, 
Charles Williams may have found sufficient 
inspiration in Malory: as an historian of the 
‘Matter of Britain’ he was in duty bound to go 
to the originals. The publication of the un- 
scholarly and misleading essays in Arthurian 
Torso do a grave disservice to his memory. 

JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH CLASSIC 


Men of Letters and the English Public in the Eigh- 
teenth Century 1660-1744, Dryden, Addison, 
Pope. By ALEXANDRE BELJAME. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Bonamy 
Dosrte. Translated by E. O. Lorimer, 
London. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. Ltd. Pp. xxiv+492. 255. net. 


The name of Alexandre Beljame stands at 
the head of the great line of modern French 
critics and historians of English literature which 
included Emile and Pierre Legouis, Louis 
Cazamian, Réné Huchon, Auguste Angellier, 
Georges Lafourcade, and Floris Delattre. Bel- 
jame was the first lecturer in English literature 
at the Sorbonne and he became the first Pro- 
fessor of English in a French university. His 
tenure of the Sorbonne chair was marked by 
the publication of his famous work, Le Public 
et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre au dix-huitidme 
siécle in 1881. A second, revised edition ap- 
peared in 1892, and the book at once took its 
place as a classic of literary history which no 
serious student of English literature in the 
Restoration and early Augustan periods could 
neglect. Its value lay not only in its attractive 
style and vast erudition, but in the masterly 
and original way in which it links the study of 
literature with social, political, and economic 
history. For many years every student who was 
specializing in the period tried to obtain a copy 
of Beljame’s work; but the French editions 
were comparatively small, and many had to 
be content to borrow it or read it in one of the 
great libraries. 

The appearance of an English translation is 
thus long overdue. Now at last over half a 
century after the publication of the revised 
French edition, an excellent English version by 
Mrs. E. O. Lorimer has very appropriately 
been added to the valuable International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion edited by Dr. Karl Mannheim. 

Mrs. Lorimer’s translation deserves the high- 
est praise. She has succeeded in catching the 
peculiar quality of Beljame’s style, which is 
that of a first-rate lecturer, combining a 
spirited colloquial directness and lucidity with 
great learning and critical scholarship. She has 
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had the good fortune to have their work edited 
by Professor Bonamy Dobrée, who has very 
successfully performed the difficult and delicate 
task of bringing Beljame’s scholarship ‘up to 
date’. The soundness of the main argument, 
the author’s vigorous and picturesque pre- 
sentation, and his wealth of illustrative matter 
give the book a permanent value, which no 
changes of taste or critical opinion can affect. 
Nevertheless he was writing in the late Vic- 
torian period and was to some extent in- 
fluenced by the contemporary English climate 
of opinion. For example, he accepts too readily 
the condemnation of the Restoration court 
writers which Macaulay had made fashion- 
able, while he overstresses the importance of 
Addison both as a literary pioneer and as the 
reformer of eighteenth-century manners. Such 
faults of emphasis and certain minor inac- 
curacies are very skilfully and unobtrusively 
corrected by Professor Dobrée in initialled 
footnotes which leave the text intact but show 
the reader where modern scholarship differs 
from Beljame’s conclusions. The only addition 
to these footnotes which the present reviewer 
can suggest is an indication that recent research 
has shown that it is almost certain that Roches- 
ter was not responsible for the notorious ‘Rose 
Alley Ambuscade’. The magnificent biblio- 
graphy which was one of the glories of Bel- 
jame’s work has not only been reprinted but 
has been corrected and supplemented by the 
titles of the chief works on the subject which 
have appeared since 1892. 

The new ‘Beljame’ is a splendid addition to 
the equipment of the specialist in English 
studies. Its appearance is particularly welcome 
at a time when the best critical opinion is de- 
manding that these studies should be planned 
on broader lines and should be more closely 
related to social, political, and economic his- 
tory. V. DE SOLA PINTO 


SEVEN POETS 
Poems. By Raout Pucn. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Intimation and Other Poems. By H. M. Mar- 
GoLiouTH. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


Green Places. By A. G. Prys-Jones. Aberyst- 
wyth Press. 55. 


Lean Forward, Spring. By Puorse HeEsKeTu. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. ‘7s. 6d. 

Time and the Wind. By Sypney TREMAYNE. 
Collins. 6s. 


Gates of Beauty and Death. By C. Bussy Surru. 
Fortune Press, 6s. 


Hebrides Overture and Other Poems. By R. L. 
Cook. Plewlands Press, Edinburgh. 


One book among the seven stands out as 
different in kind from its companions: Raoul 
Pugh’s posthumous Poems—he was acci- 
dentally killed at the ave of twenty-two—show 
a wealth of poetic imagination and a prolific 
industry unapproached by the other six poets. 
His book of 140 pages contains three poems 
only, King Sobieski, Dr. Faustus, and The Masque 
of Norbury Park. He is poetically the lineal 
descendant of Spenser and Byron, with his 
vast vocabulary, his fecundity of rhyme, and 
the magnitude of his canvasses. Yet he is 
original and up-to-the-minute modern. Each 
of the poems discusses a twentieth-century 
outlook under a thin disguise of history. King 
Sobieski, the seventeenth-century Polish hero, 
represents all the forces of civilization repelling 
barbarism from the East; Faustus is a modern 
version of the time-honoured legend, set in 
1936-8; and The Masque of Norbury Park is 
written ‘for Fay, in order to honour her noble 
and determined defence of Norbury Park and 
all that so great a house stands for during these 
dark years of a misguided age’. This very 
young prophet follows the traditional manner; 
he has no need of strange new artifices because 
he has a meaning which he wants to make clear. 
Also he is a soldier and a Christian and has no 
illusions about the inevitability of war: 


When peoples of the world are locked in war, 
Then are they locked in certain innocence 
- And know not what they do but let God’s 

hand 

Guide each brave host to its appointed end 

And follow circumstance without revolt. 

We need no pampered scions of the age 

To bear down hectic argument on war 

And call it evil; this we knew long since 

But bowed our heads and passed the fiery 
trial 
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Without ado or passionate complaint, 

Deeming the past fit precedent enough 

For men grown wise in God’s strange quali- 
ties, 


It is impossible in the space of a short review 
to do justice to this remarkable book: it may 
take its place in our literature and should 
certainly be read by all who profess to study 
contemporary poetry. It is possible that had 
the author lived he would have pruned his 
style and developed a greater economy of 
language: as it is the full outpouring of an 
eager mind comes to us in this volume, un- 
tempered by maturity, and as we read we 
realize what a poet we have lost. 

All these volumes have one thing incommon: 
they have departed from the ‘incomprehen- 
sible’ school and write straightforward verse 
with due attention to rhyme and scansion. 
Mr. H. M. Margoliouth, as might be expected 
from such a well-known son of Oxford, can 
turn a perfect sonnet, and all his poems are 
metrically competent: his little book is beauti- 
fully produced and his word-pictures of 
Oxford—Port Meadow, Mediaeval Oxford, Fog, 
Autumn—are interspersed with religious poems 
of a new and sincere tone of questioning— 
among them the refreshingly original Neighbour 
which tells how the Good Samaritan went to 
call, years afterwards, on the man he had 
rescued, who had meanwhile become a 
prosperous business-man and was not at all 
pleased to see him: 

when this Samaritan 

Presuming on a service in the past 

Claims my acquaintance: it’s enough to 

blast 

All I’ve built up by years of thought and 

labour 

If people think I like that sort of neighbour. 


Religion plays a much greater part in the 
work of many of these poets than has been the 
case for some years, combined, as always, with 
Nature. Mr. Prys-Jones’s Green Places contains 
very pleasing Welsh poems—a few of them in 
the Welsh language. Perhaps it is a little 
unfair to quote from among many really poetic 
pieces, some lines from The Late Mr. Watkins, 
a delightful portrait of a village rationalist who 


disbelieved fervently 
In so many of the theological doctrines 
Which the villagers considered necessary 
For salvation. 
But Mr. Phillips, the Minister, 
Certainly did say at the funeral. 


A trifle too reassuringly some people thought, 

That the Lord in his mercy, 

Would probably find some place for Mr. 
Watkins 

In His celestial scheme: 

Which was very comforting, in the circum- 
stances, 

For Mrs. Watkins and the children. 


Mrs. Phoebe Hesketh loves gardening and 
Nature 

Why weep to-day? The pale sun’s primrose 
glances 

Are challenging the frost among the grasses, 

And can you hear 

A blackbird in the dark wood’s curving 
arches 

Preparing for your ear 

The prelude for his festival performance? 


and it will be our fault if we do not love them 
too, after following her through all the seasons, 
from The Touch of Spring, through Harvest and 
Ploughing to Snow. 

Mr. Sydney Tremayne will be remembered 
as the author of The Living Years which was 
first printed in English and now reappears in 
his collected volume of verse. His thought in 
his longer poems is often difficult, but always 
worth studying; his verse has a rhythmic and 
sonorous character and his vocabulary a wide 
range and a rich versatility. He also possesses 
the gift of writing happily about common 
things: “The lazy lanes of Wistow’, ‘White 
wings, white waves, white shells’, and “The 
river that bathes the dusty feet of London’, 
A Scene on a Summer Sunday ends with the 
happy line, ‘And in suburban gardens is 
content’. 

Mr. C. Busby Smith’s Gates of Beauty and 
Death shares with some of the other poets that 
element of fearless Christianity which is refresh- 
ing after the scepticism of the past age. Parti- 
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cularly original in this vein are The Crucifixion 
from Afar, Salome, and Toward Bethlehem: 
It is so far, Mary said. Oh how many 
hundred miles 


Have we laboured, arguing over and over, 
it is too far? 


Mr. R. L. Cook contributes an unpretentious 
little volume of verses from his native Hebrides, 
decorated with an attractive seascape repro- 
duced from an oil-painting by John Cook. 
His dozen poems show real observation of 
nature, in such phrases as ‘Sunset scars the 
grimy sky’, “The bay lies, one white smile . . .’, 
‘The breeze sliding across the water like a 
snake’. He has craftsmanship, too, and knows 
how to write a sonnet—Cleigh Farm Revisited— 
or a song on the old ballad model—O Mary 
Macneil. 

All these books lead one to hope that the 
singing-tone of poetry is with us once more, 
and one at least gives us faith that the line of 
Marlowe and Ben Jonson is not extinct. 

CICELY BOAS 


CENTURY OF POETS 


Poems of the War Years. An Anthology compiled 
by Maurice WotitMan. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


The 287 poems contained in this book were 
all published in the seven years between 
September 1939 and December 1946. They 
represent the work of one hundred poets and 
pretty well every possible generation and school 
is included. Here are what we might call the 
Old Masters—Yeats, Masefield, de la Mare, 
Binyon, with Gogarty and Gordon Bottomley, 
Edward Thompson, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
and Herbert Palmer: here are the older 
established like Blunden, Edith Sitwell, Richard 
Church, Edwin Muir, Austin Clarke, Robert 
Graves, Herbert Read, Rostrevor Hamilton, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Vita Sackville West, L. A. G. 
Strong, Wilfred Gibson, Aaronson, and Red- 
wood Anderson—but no T. S. Eliot, W. J. 
Turner, or Humbert Wolfe. Here, too, are 
the younger established, the poets of the 
thirties, like Auden, Day Lewis, Stephen 
Spender, Roy Campbell, Laurence Whistler, 


Christopher Hassall, David Gascoyne, and the 
rest. And here are the youngest, the moving 
poets who were brought to poetry through the 
war. Some came back to go on writing, like 
G. S. Fraser, Herbert Corby, Alan Rook, John 
Waller, Sean Jennett, Henry Treece, Roy 
Fuller, and so on: some never came back, but 
the work of Sidney Keyes, Keith Douglas, 
Alun Lewis, John Jarmain, and Richard 
Spender is durable; it speaks and will go on 
speaking for them. 

With such a range of temperament, experi- 
ence, and outlook you might think, then, that 
this anthology could provide sharp, perhaps 
incongruous contrasts. But it does not. On the 
contrary the different voices seem to have been 
disciplined by some choir-master to a grave, 
courageous, and faithful harmony. The ‘choir- 
master’, of course, is the threat and fact of 
war, which, as Mr. Wollman points out ‘in 
a preface that is not the least valuable part 
of a most valuable and moving anthology, 
restored fundamental reality and imposed a 
common experience not only on the poet but 
on the public. War abolishes pose and artifice: 
under fire and bombing man’s elemental 
feelings come uppermost—pity, grief, pride, 
love, faith, wonder, and the rest—and love of 
country, often nostalgic, always yearning; and 
love of home in those abroad on service. 

No. A war like the last war leaves no room 
for sham or posture. And shared dangers 
advance comradeship. So it is true, here, that 
one can speak for all, or all for one. And on 
that principle Mr. Wollman has made his 
selection. He does not group his poems under 
the names of their poet. He has made the book, 
composed the book, as a musician might—on 
themes and their variations. So what we get 
is a sort of graph of the general feeling of that 
seven years. And, as we read, we recognize 
our own part in it. 

There is no room in a review of this length 
to go into individual excellence or closer 
analysis. But by and large, if the company of 
poets assembled in the Elizabethan miscel- 
lanies and song-books could gather on the 
shore of their glorious age and look across 
time’s channel to this other company of a 
hundred poets chosen to speak for ours, I 
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believe they would hold out their hands as to 
their sons and say: ‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful ...’. In their day they girded them- 
selves for adventure into the brilliant morning 
of thought and opening horizons. We, in our 
day, have been bound for extreme trial and 
‘for the dark’. Yet, as Mr. Wollman says, in 
spite of it all, in spite of those inter-war years 
of anxiety, distrust, unfaith, and disillusion, 
‘out of the chaos and destruction, the blood 
and the fire, poetry rises and spreads its wings’. 

For many reasons this is a book to ponder 
and a book to keep. Britain still is Britain: 
Britain is still a poet. 

VIOLA G. GARVIN 


The Young Clavengers. A companion volume to 
The Children’s Chronicle. By DororHy Mar- 
GARET StuarRT. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
University of London Press. 8s. 6d. 

There have been (we are told by the pub- 
lishers, and we can well believe) so many 
inquiries for more stories about the children 
of the Clavenger family, some generations of 
whom figured in The Children’s Chronicle, that 
Miss Stuart has now filled in some of the gaps. 
The same careful historical accuracy, and the 
same vivid imagination, pervade the later book 
as the earlier. 

We are first in 1473 and see the two small 
sons of Sir Piers Clavenger—grandsons of him 
who fought at Agincourt—waiting the dreaded 
arrival of their unknown uncle, Sir Humphrey, 
at Winford St. Mary, co. Hants, the old home, 
for their father went years back on pilgrimage 
to Compostella, and has been no more heard of. 
What is more, he was a stout Lancastrian, 
while his brother is a Yorkist. The old nurse, 
the steward, the chaplain unite to foment 
suspicion; when Sir Humphrey (a friend of his 
namesake of Warwick) turns out to love books 
and even to possess a scrap of Greek manu- 
script, he is of course set down as a wizard. 
The story tells how he wins the boys’ trust, 
and hands the manor over to Sir Piers, who 
returns disguised as a palmer, after being held 
captive by the Moors. A son of the next 
generation is a page in the vast household of 
Cardinal Wolsey at York House and Hampton 


Court, and there are glimpses—but, most 
convincingly, only such fleeting glimpses as a 
page would have—of great and royal persons, 
The authoress shows extreme restraint in 
describing the boy’s visit to Chelsea, where he 
sees, not Sir Thomas More (who is abroad), 
but Dame More and her daughter Margaret— 
and also the tame fox. 

Charles, alias Toptuft, Clavenger has a 
special friend at Eton, whose father proves to 
be the Warden—or ‘Warlock’—of Windsor, in 
fact Prince Rupert, and we have a fascinating 
account of a visit paid by the two boys to him 
in his quarters in the Round Tower, especially 
his laboratory, where he makes what are still 
called ‘Rupert’s Drops’ for their delectation, 
afterwards showing them his mezzotints. 

We again leap more thana century, and have 
the picaresque tale of Fenworth Clavenger, 
whose Nabob father is for putting him also to 
a merchant’s desk in the East India Company’s 
service, but whose soul is set on the Navy. 
After being kidnapped in a London street by 
a gang of rascals with a troupe of performing 
dogs, he runs away to seek the help of his naval 
uncle in Hampshire. On the way he joins ‘the 
great Galumpho’, a most notable character, 
and his company of strolling players. In the 
end, narrowly escaping arrest, he arrives and 
has his heart’s desire. “This tale is most exciting; 
it is steeped in its period, and ranges wide over 
the life of Georgian England. 

So indeed does each of the four stories for 
its period. It is an achievement to convey so 
much exact historical knowledge without ever 
obtruding it. The fortunate young person who 
is given a copy will find past ages come to life, 
without suspecting that he or she is being 
got at. 

The beauty of the thing is that the series 
need never stop. In the five hundred years 
between Agincourt. and Waterloo there are 
still eight or ten generations unaccounted for. 
(Thus we know briefly that Winford Manor 
was sacked by the Roundheads but later 
rebuilt.) And the young heroes we have met 
had some of them brothers and sisters. 

A word of praise is due to the excellent 
illustrations. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. By Rutu 
Exuis. Winchester Publications Ltd. 155. net. 


Old Vic Drama. A Twelve Years’ Study of Plays 
and Players. By AUDREY WILLIAMSON. Rock- 
liff Publishing Corporation Ltd. 255. net. 


Much as they differ in aims and methods 
these books are complementary, the one 
recording the work of the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford from its beginnings in 1879, the 
other dealing with the Old Vic from 1934 to 
1947. The dates are suggestive of the differences 
in treatment. The former is a complete out- 
line history with a brief running commentary 
on each season’s work and players: the latter 
is a sound, shrewd, and detailed critical 
account of all the productions of those twelve 
years. As an illustrative record the Old Vic 
book is richer in scenic photographs: the 
Stratford book has more rare items and older 
portraits, and gratifies us with that Stratford 
speciality, the photograph of the scene itself, 


without actors, which is of unique value to 


students of theatrical design. The photographs 
are very well chosen and well reproduced, and 
both publishers are to be congratulated on 
their acumen in recognizing that this is pre- 
cisely the kind of material which is vital for 
modern theatrical history. 

Within its self-imposed limits Mrs. Ellis’s 
book succeeds admirably, and it would be 
impertinent to criticize it for not giving us the 
aesthetic criticism of the Stratford productions 
which it does not set out to give. It is in itself 
a valuable outline and a valuable supplement 
to the Trewin and Day history of the Memorial 
Theatre. It will appeal most to regular Strat- 
ford playgoers, who will be enabled by the 
brief comments and the excellent selection of 
photographs to piece together their own 
reactions and recall past delights. To the 
present reviewer it would have been a godsend 
when preparing the Arts Council’s ‘hake- 
spearian Production Exhibition of 1947, had 
it only been published in time. Dorothy Green, 
Stratford’s best-loved actress, contributes a 
delightful Foreword, and there is a most useful 
Appendix giving the casts and producers of the 
Birthday Play for every year, with a list of the 
other plays of each season. 


Miss Williamson’s is a book after my own 
heart. This is contemporary theatrical history 
as it should be written, and discerning readers 
will keep it on the same shelf as Norman 
Marshall’s The Other Theatre. Miss Williamson 
has a real talent for description, which not only 
recalls visual details of the production and the 
actors’ interpretations, but also creates for 
those who did not see the productions, and 
have only the photographs to guide them, 
much of their essential character and value. 
What is even more important, however, is 
that she has the roots of the matter in her, and 
is, in fact, a dramatic critic—a real one, not 
just a writer of ‘notices’. Her critiques of the 
performances are sane and sound, and full of 
incidental asides revealing genuine perception 
and considerable experience of the theatre. 
She realizes, for example, as it were in paren- 
thesis—for it is outside the scope of her date- 
limited study—the power and authority of the 
young Gielgud’s Old Vic Macbeth, making it, 
as indeed it is, a touchstone, a standard of 
excellence for other essays in the part. She does 
not boggle at admitting that a certain pro- 
duction was ‘a major failure’, and she is not 
afraid to praise where others have been luke- 
warm in their appreciation. Her comparison 
of Peter Brook’s Stratford Love’s Labour ’s Lost 
with Tyrone Guthrie’s Vic production is as 
good and characteristic an example of her 
independence of mind as any; and her just 
appreciation of Michael MacOwan’s Winter’s 
Tale and of Gielgud’s 1941 King Lear and The 
Tempest stand out as considered affirmations of 
the value of fine productions whose merits are 
too infrequently remembered. Individuals may 
disagree with some of her critical estimates where 
I find myself in agreement, but no one can fail 
to recognize that as a descriptive and historical 
record of twelve years’ work her book is ad- 
mirable. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
theatrical history, that it will be followed by 
others. M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


The Theatre Alive. By Grorrrey Tuomas. 
Christopher Johnson, London. ros. 6d. net. 
This challenging and frequently exasperat- 

ing little volume has a value of its own—a 
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value of variety. It is primarily a collection of 
short extracts from plays. They are chiefly out 
of familiar classics, ranging from Aeschylus and 
our own miracle-plays and moralities to Priest- 
ley and Eugene O’Neill. We have 23 from 
Shakespeare with, as it happens, exactly the 
same number from Shaw and 22 from Ibsen. 
The extracts are well chosen and always 
delightful, however much one disagrees with 
the views of Mr. Thomas himself expressed 
between. They are arranged according to 
subjects—War; Fools, Fairies, and Fantasies; 
Marriage; Doctors, Priests, and Lawyers; Love; 
Politics; Avarice; Thrillers and Killers; Death 
and Sleep; Drink and Drugs. With this choice 
it may be gathered that one cannot turn many 
pages of Mr. Thomas’s book without coming 
across something that is at least exciting. 
Moreover, whatever one’s attitude is to Mr. 
Thomas’s comment, no one can say that it is 
dull or unrepresentative. Mr. Thomas is a 
dramatist who has been a soldier—we start 
with a memory of the fighting in Palestine 
thirty years ago. He has a fixed idea that life 
as we have known it is all wrong and that the 
drama is here to teach us something better. 
Well and good; but is the purpose in life 
which Mr. Thomas would have it teach us the 
only one for everybody always? 

Here, for instance, is what he says in regard 
to ‘Thrillers and Killers’: 


‘We are endeavouring to live by a system 
that has long ago outgrown its usefulness, 
but which has got us all so hypnotised—the 
experts especially!—that we are unable to 
disentangle ourselves from a way of life 
which is very rapidly choking us to death. 
We are as savages who cling to cannibalism 
for fear of starvation. It is necessary to state 
this—no matter how naively or dogmatically. 
We have got to repeat it, quite simply, and 
over and over again, till we begin to believe 
it. “Money must go. Living must be free.” 
Never mind that the difficulties appear in- 
superable and the goal remote; never mind 
if at first it doesn’t seem even desirable. 
Living, for all men on earth, must be free. 
Let us state the objective with the clarity of 
a military order. “Life is free. Work is play, 


Play is life.” Three in one and one ‘in three. 
Better copy the newspaper headline and the 
bald statement of the poster. “Work or 
want” is the false slogan of death—let us get 
that much clear anyway. “Work” has got 
nothing to do with “want”. Let us separate 
them for ever.’ 


This is a forcibly expressed point of view. It 
is one, we all know, shared by many other sol- 
diers who have come back from the heroic 
sacrifice of war to find that there are hosts of 
mean, money-grubbing people who appear to 
be getting the best of everything. Mankind is 
still quarrelling over the possession of oil-fields 
and coal-mines and agricultural land. With 
all this facing them, returned soldiers naturally 
do not want to settle down to some unchosen 
and distasteful drudgery, just to make a bare 
living and to get money for somebody else. 
This is a state of affairs with which all of us 
sympathize. Many of us do all we can to help. 
But the idea that ‘work must go’ is hardly an 
essential corollary. As a matter of fact, just 
as there are plenty of grasping, grabbing, sel- 
fishly industrious people to be found, so there 
are a large number of mere wasters who have 
got to be told that they must work—even when 
it is arduous and unpleasant—and earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows. They can 
be comforted by the thought that—whether 
the atomic bomb is an immediate trouble or 
no—there is much happiness to be found, even 
here and now, for those who do their duty. 

So far as drama is concerned it is quite clear 
from Mr. Thomas’s own extracts that it has 
a much larger function than insistence upon 
any one phase of life or character. During 23 
centuries it has responded to all sorts of human 
problems—as Mr. Thomas himself shows. Still, 
his little outbursts have a personal interest by 
no means to be despised. One of the pleasant 
things to notice is that—however opposite 
his views may be—Mr. Thomas never seems to 
quarrel with Shakespeare. The magic of music 
—and of truth! How insincere and trivial 
sometimes—as in Getting Married—Shaw seems 
by comparison! 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 3rd Ed. With 
a Critical Introduction by W. H. Garpner. 
Oxford. 125. 6d. net. 

We continue to await with eagerness Dr. 
W. H. Gardner’s promised second volume of 
his Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Study of Poetic 
Idiosyncrasy in Relation to Poetic Tradition—a 
volume which, if on the same high level as the 
first, published in 1944, will constitute with it 
the standard and, one imagines, definitive 
work on Hopkins’s poetry, whatever theological! 
by-ways remain for exploration. But the 
theology and the poetry are inextricably inter- 
mingled, and Dr. Gardner, as one of Hopkins’s 
fellow Catholics, is acutely aware of this. 
Meanwhile, he has turned his attention to the 
re-editing of the Poems first issued by Robert 
Bridges in 1918, and edited anew by the late 
Charles Williams in 1930. 

At this date, among the poems themselves, 
there are, inevitably, few surprises; but never- 
theless certain of them, lifted from their 
original place in the WNote-books edited by 
Humphrey House in 1937, and put here in 
roughly chronological order in front of the 
main corpus of the ‘Poems, 1876-1889’, take 
on a new significance. Of that main group of 
poems Bridges’s arrangement, with one excep- 
tion, remains unaltered. After them appear 
Charles Williams’s collection of ‘Unfinished 
Poems, Fragments, &c.’, again augmented, 
though with nothing that is critically exciting, 
from the Note-books. The poetry of the volume 
concludes with nineteen ‘Translations, Latin 
and Welsh poems, &c.’ and with Christina 
Rossetti’s The Convent Threshold, included for 
comparison with Hopkins’s projected reply 
(Poem No. 77), A Voice from the World. 

Of the ‘Early Poems’ (1860-75?) Bridges 
published only three, and Charles Williams 
relegated the others to an Appendix, ‘anxious 
that the attention of the readers should not be 
distracted from the mature poetry by a body of 
relatively inferior verse placed at the sensitive 
front of the book’. To-day, as Dr. Gardner 
rightly says, ‘the need for such precaution has 
passed’, and he puts them in their normal 
sequence, together with thirteen of Mr. House’s 
discoveries dating from 1863 to 1866, during 
Hopkins’s residence at Balliol. 


The poems which derive significance from 
their new setting are chiefly those mirroring 
Hopkins’s interior struggles preceding his 
reception into the Catholic Church in 1866. 
No. 11, now printed for the first time, points 
to that perfectionism which so complicated his 
spiritual problems and that so added to his 
unhappiness and indignation at the squalor of 
our great industrial towns when he later served 
them as a priest: 


No better serves me now, save best; no other 
Save Christ: to Christ I look, on Christ I 
call. 


The ‘Easter Communion’ poems (1865), 
especially the second, tell of his slow unwilling- 
ness to take the step he knew he must take of 
entering the Roman dispensation: 


Is it a wonder if the buds are slow? 
Or where is strength to make the leaf 
unfold? 


—a step forced upon him, he tells us in The 
Half Way House (No. 17), that poem with its 
Herbert-like ending, because 


My national old Egyptian reed gave way, 


a reference, as Dr. Gardner points out, to 
2 Kings xviii. 21 and Isaiah xxxvi. 6, showing 
that, for Hopkins, the national religion of the 
Established Church was no longer satisfying. 
A sense of frustration came early to him. In 
No. 15, ‘My prayers must meet a brazen 
heaven’, we see forecast the more ‘terrible’ 
desolation of the later Carrion Comfort sonnet 
(No. 64) and of the one that opens (No. 69): 


I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day. 


All three should be compared with the ‘cynical’ 
No. 122, included among the Poems for the 
first time, and with Dr. Gardner’s careful note 
upon it. Both Nos. 15 and 17 date from 
September—October 1865, and despite the clear 
exultation of the intervening No. 16— 


Let me be to Thee as the circling bird, 
with its strong penultimate line, 


I have found the dominant of my range and 
state 
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—that mood of desolation quickly returns in 
Nondum (Lent, 1866) in stanzas like these: 
And still th’abysses infinite 
Surround the peak from which we gaze. 
Deep calls to deep and blackest night 
Giddies the soul with blinding daze 
That dares to cast its searching sight 
On being’s dread and vacant maze. ... 
My hand upon my lips I lay; 
The breast’s desponding sob I quell, 
I move along life’s tomb-decked way 
And listen to the passing bell 
Summoning men from speechless day 
To death’s more silent, darker spell. 


Here and there, Hopkins’s spiritual evolu- 
tion apart, these additional poems throw inter- 
esting sidelights on the poet and his work. For 
example, in the second Oxford sonnet, he 
glances obliquely at his own poetic technique, 
at the new attempts to apprehend beauty that 
he was devising, even conscious, perhaps, that 
they would be imitated: 


None besides me these bye-ways beauty try 
Or if they try it, I am happier then. 


(If he had had any vision of the now fortu- 
nately passing ‘Hopkins cult’, responsible for 
things like Auden’s 


Me, March, you do with your movement’s 
master and rock 

With wing-whirl, whale-wallow, silent bud- 
ding of cell 

Like a sea-god the communist orator lands 
at the pier, 


he would assuredly have been less happy!) 

And (among the ‘Fragments’) his Epigrams 
reveal a secular wit that few of his admirers 
suspect. It adds irony to irony, when one 
considers the charges of difficulty, obscurity, 
&c., attributed to Hopkins and his influence, 
to find him writing on the ‘Modern Poets’ of 
his day: 

Our swans are now of such remorseless quill 

Themselves live singing, and their hearers 
The charge against Hopkins’s imitators of the 
*thirties was, however, that they did not ‘live 


singing’; a charge largely, though certainly 
not wholly, true. 

When we have considered the orientation of 
our criticism towards these early and fragmen- 
tary poems which their new and correct 
placing has necessitated, we have not exhausted 
our debt to the new editor. As anyone who has 
read Dr. Gardner’s Study can imagine, his 
examination of the individual poems results in 
a painstaking supplementing of Bridges’s or 
Charles Williams’s notes wherever they seem 
inadequate or where new light has been sub- 
sequently shed on the poems by Mr. House or 
others. And the fruit of his learning and the 
epitome of his Study are gathered up into the 
balanced appraisal of his thirteen-page Intro- 
duction. Here is the essential Hopkins; all we 
need to know of him, in fact, before entering 
upon the Poems themselves. The rest of the 
book—Bridges’s Preface, the Editors’ Notes, 
and, I am inclined to add, even Hopkins’s own 
Preface (written to justify his devices to Bridges 
and his other friends) can safely be left till the 
poems have made an impact upon us. If they 
do not, no Notes will help us; if they do, we 
shall eagerly seek all the assistance we can 
obtain to drain the magic of his poetry to its 
essence. 

To this reviewer at least it is no exaggeration 
but sober fact when Dr. Gardner says: ‘Having 
learnt from Shakespeare and Keats, Hopkins 
is now worthy to rest in their company.’ It is 
not a matter of comparative individual stature, 
but of the same order of poetry. I should add 
the name of Blake to that list, and describe 
that order as Mr, J. A. Chapman has described 
it, as ‘transcendental’. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Modern Poetry and the Tradition. By CLEANTHES 
Brooks. Editions Poetry, London, Ltd. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The publishers describe this interesting and 
stimulating book as ‘the first serious critical 
attempt to put Modern Poetry in its proper 
setting’. 

Such a statement, in view of the considerable 
place occupied by modern poetry in critical 
modern literature and the attention favourable 
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and otherwise, which modernist poets have 
long excited and are still exciting, in all circles 
with a reputation for culture, may well seem 
unduly dogmatic! But we are equally bound to 
discount the author’s more modest estimate, 
expressed in his Preface, that the primary value 
of his work may consist, rather in the successful 
synthesis he has contrived to make of other 
men’s ideas than in any originality of his own. 
For here Mr. Brooks does himself and his work 
sufficiently less than justice. His book contains 
a great deal which will not only be new even to 
assiduous students of its subject, but which may 
even be capable of impressing them as a revela- 
tion of till now imperfectly realized truth. 

His ten chapters—with their suggestive titles 
of ‘Metaphor and the Tradition’, ‘Symbolist 
Poetry and the Ivory Tower’, “The Poet as 
Mythmaker’, and so forth!—do not make 
exactly easy reading; for he is not one of those 
accommodating pundits who see very little 
difference between idle and informative litera- 
ture and who, in season or out of it, diversify 
their serious matter with flashes of cynical wit 
or humorous colloquialism. 

He expects his readers to be prepared to make 
a genuine effort to follow, and comprehend, 
the argument which he slowly, steadily, and, as 
it were, sumptuously, unfolds, but we hasten to 
say that the majority of such readers will find 
the effort worth while and that the occasional 
difficulties and obscurities of Mr. Brooks’s style 
are capable of being pleasantly interpreted as a 
tribute to their intelligence. 

In a review-notice as brief as this, perforce, 
must be, it is obvious that we can only cursorily 
note down the salient features of the book. The 
main point which it seeks to prove is the signal 
significance of the rise and progress of the 
modern, or modernist, poetry and the rank that 
it must take as the third great Revolution in 
poetical taste and practice. The two earlier 
Revolutions are respectively—the introduction, 
about the close of the seventeenth century, of 
the scientific element into poetry and the 
Romantic Revolt against classic frigidity which, 
about a hundred years later, scandalized the 


orthodox school of criticism with the strange 
‘barbarous’ simplicities of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and the still stranger ‘sensual extra- 
vagances’ of Shelley and Keats. 

Both these movements, be it noted, started as 
an attempt to return to the realities of existence, 
an effort to make closer contact between the 
themes of poetry and the observed facts of life. 
The poet, as Wordsworth himself said, should 
be ‘a man speaking to men’; with candour and 
directness and an absence of that grand manner 
which had made for so much falsity and life- 
lessness. 

Both rapidly developed their own sophistica- 
tions and artificialities, and as the degeneration 
of the first made the second imperative for the 
health of poetry, so the degeneration in its turn, 
of the second, the outdating of its matter and 
mannerisms, would seem to make the third an 
absolute necessity, if poetry is to survive at all. 

As Mr. Brooks eloquently and convincingly 
points out, this third Revolution, now in full 
blast, is characterized by ‘a complete liberation 
of the imagination’, by a complete licence 
given to the poet to treat, in his poetry, of all 
the supposedly unpoetic subjects and to describe 
them also in the most uncompromising and un- 
reserved terms. The well-chosen and illuminat- 
ing examples which he quotes from living poets 
who have brought a certain beauty out of the 
unbeautiful make us inclined to regret that he 
has not given more space to the work of indi- 
vidual ‘Makers’. His chapters on T. S. Eliot 
and W. B. Yeats are so especially enthralling! 

Matter for regret, too, that he confines him- 
self almost entirely to the poetry of Great 
Britain and America! He would be, we feel, a 
fascinating and competent guide to the effects 
of the Revolution in the continental countries. 
But we cannot have everything in a single 
volume and English students must, at least, 
experience a special gratification at the special 
love and admiration shown by this erudite 
American critic for the poetry of the Mother- 
land. This is a book that should be bought 
rather than borrowed and referred to again and 
again. G. M. HORT 
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The World Turned Upside Down. By CLIvE 
Sansom. Muller. 55. 


‘A modern Morality’, Mr. Sansom calls this 
Nativity play in which Joseph is represented by 
Science, Mary by Religion, and the Child, the 
fruit of that marriage between the ‘seeing eye 
and the controlling mind’. In a vigorous 
colloquial idiom, and often with lively humour, 
he strikes straight to the roots of the most funda- 
mental problems in our ‘world turned upside 
down’. Now, as then, there is no room at the 
inn for the travellers. Their places have been 
usurped by two comrades who ‘quarrel fit to 
kill’ one another: the spokesman for the ‘man- 
is-a-mere-manifestation-of-matter’ school of 
science—who holds letters of recommendation 
from all the learned societies of Europe, and is 
at present busy perfecting a new type of poison 
gas; and a representative of that religion that 
advocates an ‘orderly’ approach to the Al- 
mighty, ‘for an hour, or preferably two hours, 
on Sundays’. Other guests—Nationalism, 
Trade, and Lust—in turn come forward to 
offer the strangers characteristic advice. 

Mr. Sansom’s satire is unerringly and often 
devastatingly directed: above all against the 
regimented, robot society of which we get such 
horrifying glimpses through the Leader, the 
chanting automatic soldiers, and the suave 
little Education Inspectors. But his indigna- 
tion is matched by his reverence for their con- 
verse: the three Kings—Truth, Wisdom, and 
Imagination. Their speeches, the Shepherds’ 
lovely song, and the Voice of the Child have a 
lucid and luminous simplicity—that inevita- 
bility which is the mark of all the finest lyrics. 
The Voice strikes with a knife-like sharpness and 
brightness into the confusion of fear, apathy, 
and materialism. The dramatic handling 
of these interventions, of the Guests’ choruses, 
and of the march-past of the Refugees—per- 
sons displaced less in the physical than in the 
spiritual sense—is brilliantly effective. Grim as 
the theme is, the play ends not on a note of 
despair, but on one of hope: in a triumphant 
conviction of the ultimate indestructibility of 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. This is a brave 


achievement, poetically conceived and exe- 
cuted with real dramatic power. 


Lexicography. The James Bryce Memorial Lec- 
ture. By R. W. CHapman. Cumberlege. 
2s. 


Dr. Chapman, if not himself the editor of a 
dictionary, has been more inside the arcana of 
making dictionaries than anyone, having been 
for many years Secretary to the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press, their great factory. 
Into the narrow limits of a single lecture he has 
compressed a wealth of experience and also of 
amusement. The ‘harmless drudges’ have often 
been wits, and words and their uses give plenty 
of opportunity. Dr. Chapman himself, as any- 
one who knows his writing is aware, salts his 
dish, but delicately, the salt not disguising the 
meat. For example, in two small pages will be 
found here an admirably phrased and destruc- 
tive criticism of the projects ‘for phonetic 
spelling, which might not occur to anyone with 
no experience of dictionary-making. But did 
he forget when telling of plagiarism the story of 
what a plagiarist made of Johnson’s definition 
of curmudgeon? And why misquote ‘Little 
Billee’? 


The Original Manuscript of Thomas Hardy’s ‘The 
Trumpet-Major’. By W. G. BEBINGTON. 
Luff & Sons. 

Hardy lovers will be interested in this re- 
print. It is a careful study of the manuscript at 
Windsor. There are four photographs showing 
clearly Hardy’s handwriting and his corrections 
and emendations. Mr. Bebbington says that it 
is good to see an artist at work and has con- 
tented himself with comparisons between, ‘on 
the one hand the author’s original intention 
and the published serial, between on the other, 
the published serial and the book edition’. He 
has rightly thought it unnecessary to make ex- 
tensive commentary or criticism. 


An English Handbook. By W. G. BrsBincTon. 
Schofield & Sims. 7s. 6d. 


This is a most compact handbook. In its 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


400 pages it deals succinctly with grammar, 
composition, idiom, poetry, definitions, litera- 
ture, language, and surnames. The author 
states emphatically that it is ‘a book in which 
knowledge is imparted and no more. It is 
a... sort of small encyclopedia of specialized 
information which can be kept ready to hand 
by the student of what is comprehensively 
called English.’ There are no exercises. Mr. 
Bebbington, despite an inclination to abrupt- 
ness on subjects that require more cautious 
approach, is admirably direct. There is nothing 
vague or tentative about his statements; he 
gives the facts and passes on. The book is well 
printed and strongly bound and will probably 
be of most value to teachers and scholarship 
candidates. 


English Today. By Ronatp Ripgout. Ginn, 
Book I, 4s.; Book II, 4s. 3d.; Book III, 4s. 6d; 
Book IV, 4s. 9d.; Book V, 5s. 6d. 

These five books form a five years’ compre- 
hensive course in English. They can be worked 
straight through if the teacher so desires as they 
are usefully arranged in ‘terms’. The author 
aims at interesting the pupil and receiving his 
co-operation, and the general format of the 
books clearly serves this end. They are attrac- 
tively printed with neat illustrations, interesting 
sections on all aspects of English and thoughtful 
exercises. Teachers who believe in stimulating 
the imagination of their classes will find these 
books most helpful. 


Choral Speaking. By Curve Sansom. Speech 

Fellowship. Price not given. 

This reprint is a useful introduction to Choral 
speaking. It deals briefly and effectively with 
such aspects as rehearsing a choir, choice of 
material, arrangement of material, and faults to 
be avoided. It also gives a short list of books 
that will guide the would-be choir-leader. 


The Holborn Reading Scale. By A. F. Watts. 

Harrap. 1s. 6d. Forms 25 for 3s. 

This little booklet is mainly a reprint of a 
section of Dr. Watts’s excellent The Language 
and Mental Development of Children. The new 
scale attempts to combine the advantages of 
those of Ballard and Burt and ‘should enable 


the teacher to measure both recognition and | 
comprehension by using a single series of sen- 
tences, and to get as fine a grading of these 
abilities as is at present possible’. There are 
thirty-three sentences arranged in order of diffi- 
culty and Dr. Watts gives full details on their 
use. Teachers will undoubtedly welcome this 
manual and test its effectiveness in the class- 
room. 


A Planned English Course. By E. FRANK CANDLIN. 

University of London Press. 3s. 6d. 

This pleasant course is designed primarily 
for use in Evening Classes and County Colleges. 
Each chapter is divided into a lesson, written or 
oral exercises, and homework exercises. Al- 
though there is some formal grammar particu- 
lar attention is given to such matters as letter- 
writing, précis-writing, and essay-writing. 
Everything is arranged in a sensible way and 
should certainly encourage self-expression and 
accuracy. 


I Planted a Seed. Edited by WirFrep BELL. 
Forbes Robertson. 45. 6d. 


The fifty poems and fifteen illustrations in 
this book are the work of some of the children 
at the village school of Glynn, County Antrim. 
Mr. Bell was the schoolmaster there and says: 
‘In my school in Glynn I planted a seed. I 
created the environment in which the plants 
would grow. I tended the soil and I saw the 
plants reach the fullness of beauty that was 
inherent in them.’ The ages of the contributors 
range from six to fourteen. The poems are 
pleasing to read, and Mist and Trees by Mary 
Semple, Snowdrops by Margaret Lindsay, 
Christmas by Eleanor Moore, and Dreaming and 
Bubbles by Betty Smith deserve commendation. 
The illustrations by Douglas Johnston show 
distinct promise. It is hoped that teachers may 
be stimulated to publish the efforts of their own 
pupils. 


The Writer’s Way. By James Reeves. Chris- 

tophers. 55. 

Mr. Reeves’s purpose is to help boys and girls 
of upper forms to write good English by intelli- 
gent imitation. Consequently he has collected 
a hundred or so passages by English prose 
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writers from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
centuries that are interesting in content and 
style and are complete in themselves. The 
extracts are arranged in a sensible way accord- 
ing to the subject-matter. There are biographi- 
cal and critical notes and an index of references. 
Teachers of sixth forms will find much that is 
fruitful in this book. 


Intermediate English Course for Foreign Students. 

By K. J. Swann. Longmans. 45. 6d. 

Mr. Swann is Professor of English in San 
Paulo University and the book is intended 
primarily ‘to suit the needs of students whose 
language is a Latin one’. It is intended for 
adult students that have studied English for 
about two years. There are prose passages of 
general interest designed to assist special points 
of vocabulary and grammar, detailed study of 
idioms, and extensive exercises. The book is 
the result of wide experience and will un- 
doubtedly serve its purpose. 


Exercises in English for Senior Students. By J. L. 
McGrecor and R. M. Cowen. Macmillan. 
35. 6d. 

Comprehension Exercises are in vogue and 
many books have recently been published to 
meet the demand. This one is more enterpris- 
ing than most as it includes vocabulary, 


language, composition exercises and a section 
on the essay. There are 39 prose extracts and 
25 poems each with its accompanying ques- 
tions: these are mainly from modern authors 
and have been selected with care. Some of 
them are quite difficult and will tax the School 
Certificate candidate fully. Many, however, 
will find the rest of the book even more useful; 
for the exercises on vocabulary and language 
are most entertaining and the sections on 
the essay exceptionally well done. Teachers 
will welcome the list of books to encourage 
reading. 


English for Everyday Use. T.C. Ristnc. Harrap. 

55. 

Mr. Rising states that his course ‘is based on 
the assumption that English is primarily a 
utilitarian subject’ and that the first aim of the 
teacher ‘is to train his pupils to deal with those 
situations in life that call for the use and under- 
standing of words’. The book carries out these 
intentions. It deals in an interesting way with 
such matters as clearness of expression, argu- 
ment, stories, letters, and summaries. The 
comments are sensible and the exercises well 
chosen. Those teachers who need a composi- 
tion book different from those generally used 
in schools will certainly find this book worthy 
of consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


VIRGIN CRANTS 


Dear Sir, 

There was recently an outcry against the 
emendations of the text in the film version of 
Hamlet, the substitution of the modern word 
for the obsolete or misleading Shakespearian 
idiom. In the face of such pedantry it is ironi- 
cal to find a similar alteration in the text of the 
play made within a few years of the poet’s 
death—perhaps even with his authority. In 
the churchyard at Elsinore, Hamlet and 
Horatio withdraw to watch the arrival of 
Ophelia’s funeral procession, ignorant whose it 
is. In answer to Laertes’ question whether she 
is to be allowed no ceremony else, the priest 


says that her obsequies have been so far en- 
larged as he has warrant, in view of her doubt- 
ful death, 

Yet here is:she allowed her virgin crants. 
So reads the Quarto of 1604, but for the un- 
familiar ‘crants’ the Folio substitutes ‘rites’. 
‘Crants, therefore,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘was the 
original word which the author, discovering it 
to be provincial, and perhaps not understood, 
changed to a term more intelligible, but less 
proper. ‘‘Maiden rites” gives no certain or 
definite image.’ 

This is sound criticism, for not only is a pre- 
cise image lost, but also the reference to a wide- 
spread practice which must surely have been 
familiar to Shakespeare’s audience; for ‘crants’ 
were garlands which it was the custom to carry 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


before the bier of a maiden, and to hang over 
her grave—a practice which Johnson records 
as still persisting in rural parishes in his day. As 
a sign of affection and respect, all the girl’s 
friends would carry ribbons which would be 
bound together with hoops or garlands. Some- 
times the garlands were made of white paper; 
and often they were hung up in the church after 
the funeral, where they may occasionally still 
be seen to-day. 

I do not know whether the word ‘crants’ 
has anywhere survived: four out of the five 
instances quoted in the O.E.D. date from 
about 1600. Johnson implies that the word 
was obsolete, even if the practice persisted, in 
his day. The word itself is, of course, the Ger- 
man Kranz, and one of the quotations cited is 
from the essentially German play Alphonsus by 
Shakespeare’s contemporary Chapman. The 
appearance of such a rare and undeniably 
Teutonic word in the original text of Hamlet is 
curious. Is it fanciful to see in its use an attempt 
by Shakespeare to introduce a little local colour 
into the Danish background of his tragedy? 
Some of his fellow actors had appeared at the 
Danish court; he had already made some use 
of Danish names; and even ifit is not specifically 
Scandinavian, ‘crants’ is at least a strikingly 
foreign word. 


Most of the maiden’s garlands of which I 
have found mention are in the northern coun- 
ties of England, and it is perhaps significant 
that the first such garland which I saw was in 
the little church at Fylingdales on the North 
Riding coast. Here, on the edge of Cleveland, 
where the Danish invaders left their mark in 
the -bys and -thorpes of the Yorkshire country- 
side, stands a small square building, beside the 
road from Robin Hood’s Bay to Whitby—an 
unspoiled church of the late Georgian period. 
There is no stained glass in the round-headed 
sash windows; the numbered and varnished 
box-pews, and the galleries with their painted 
pillars, are arranged to face the three-decker 
pulpit half-way down the south wall; and sus- 
pended from the plaster roof towards the east 
end of the church is a bunch of faded ribbons. 
It is a curious link with the past, a gentle re- 
minder of the maimed rites of the fair Ophelia’s 
funeral, 


Her maiden strewments and the bringing 
home 
Of bell and burial. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ROBIN ATTHILL 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


E have received through Miss Percival, 

who was deputed to represent the Associa- 
tion, an interesting report ofa meeting arranged 
by the Children’s Theatre Limited in London, 
at which Mr. John Allen gave an account of 
the actual arrangements in practice, the 
number of performances given, and the educa- 
tional aims of the Children’s Theatre. During 
the last three years many hundreds of per- 
formances to hundreds of thousands of children 
have been given, and the aim has always been 
to present the best plays to audiences of 
children. The choice of play had been their 
most difficult problem, and in the choices made 
they had been helped and advised by L.E.A.s 
and teachers. There was every evidence that 
L.E.A.s accepted the children’s theatre, but it 
needed their increased support. The sympathe- 


tic and understanding co-operation of teachers 
has been secured, and we understand that a 
special meeting of teachers and others con- 
nected with schools and training colleges has 
already been held for this purpose. 


On Friday, 29 October 1948, at the Alliance 
Hall, Westminster, Sir Ronald Storrs delighted 
a large audience on the following theme: 
‘Commonplace Books in Theory and Practice, 
Illustrated from the Lecturer’s own Common- 
place Books’. 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart was in the Chair, 
and in a few felicitous words he reminded the 
audience of the many important posts Sir 
Ronald had held and of the rich variety of his 
experience and talents. 

Sir Ronald began by saying that common- 
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place books were a most valuable adjunct to 
everybody’s reading, and that we should all 
keep such books. But a commonplace book 
should not consist of elegant extracts, still less 
of famous things that are in every anthology— 
it should note down what appeals to you 
individually, and so reflect your range of read- 
ing, your habits of thought, your tastes and 
sympathies—thus your commonplace book 
will grow as you move through time, and help 
you to re-live fair moments ‘captured at the 
time’—grave or gay as the case may be. And 
a very large part of Sir Ronald’s fascinating 
address consisted of quotations made from his 
own commonplace book, and culled from a 
variety of sources including the wisdom of the 
East as well as of the West, and revealing a 
mind, liberal, catholic, humane. 

In spite of the foggy weather a large audience 
gathered at the Alliance Hall, Westminster, 
on 27 November, to hear Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart speak on Children in English 
Literature, with Sir Arthur MacNalty, K.C.B., 
in the Chair. Numerous illustrations drawn 


from prose and poetry traced literary children : 


from medieval lullabies and miracle-plays, by 
way of Tudor moralities and dramas, Stuart 
elegies, and Augustan admonitions, to the 
always edifying, but sometimes enchanting, 
Regency boys and girls, thence to the Victorian 
young, and so to the youthful characters in 
contemporary fiction and verse. Particular 
attention was paid to the Romantics, and the 
poetical response of Shelley and Byron to their 
respective progeny was analysed. Touching 
upon the changes which have occurred in the 


literary attitude to children, Miss Stuart 


observed, ‘Their sorrows are no longer regarded 
in a detached (almost smug) approving manner 
as probably well deserved and certainly 
cathartic’, and pointed out that, while the 
Victorian Papa based his claim to filial duty 
upon the fact that but for him his sons and 
daughters would not have been, the modern 
parent’s attitude is a little diffident, even a 
trifle apologetic, in literature as well as in 
real life. 


On Thursday, 6 January, an Educational 
Conference, which was well attended, took 


place in King’s College, Strand. Mr. R. H. 
Charles, who had been chosen to take the 
Chair, was prevented by illness from doing so, 
and Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall 
deputized for him. The paper by Dr. James on 
‘The Place of English in the School Cur- 
riculum’, which the audience had come to 
hear, was read by Mr. S. E. Buckley, as Dr. 
James was unable to be present. 

Dr. James stressed the fact that at present, 
under the pressure of social and of economic 
demands, we were facing the danger of a dis- 
integration of the curriculum, particularly in 
the grammar schools. Combined with a multi- 
plication of the subjects taught in schools there 
were the insistent claims of rival specialisms. 
Of supreme importance, therefore, was im- 
mediate decision on what we should teach in 
the schools. In assessing the claim of any 
subject we should judge its ability to give 
essential information, or valuable skills, or 
spiritual experience; and we should not allow 
the importance of information to be obscured 
by any over-stressing of ‘activity’. English was 
the one subject with an assured place in the 
curriculum at every level. Linguistic discipline 
was one of its greatest values; children must be 
brought to examine words with care. English 
was also a great bridge-builder between the 
rival subjects in the curriculum, for it was the 
only one essential to all. Pupils must have time 
to return to the habit of reading for themselves, 
for wide reading was one of the most obvious 
ways of breaking down specialist barriers. 
And we must always remember the outstand- 
ing importance of English as a means of 
personal creation—creation in words—an urge 
which must not be stifled. In times like these 
the position of the English teacher was un- 
rivalled in importance, and he must maintain 
firm standards of value. 


The address was followed by a speech from 
Miss Alicia C. Percival on Literacy. In it she 
said that before the Education Acts of 1870- 
80 the nation might have been described as 
illiterate. By a stupendous effort on the part 
of the teachers the general public became 
within two generations for the most part able 
to read. To-day, however, there was a real 
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danger of the decay of literacy because there 
were so many substitutes for the printed word 
through wireless and the cinema, &c. Children 
had less incentive now to read—they got so 
much information and amusement without 
any obligation to understand the printed 
word. But the price of literacy is eternal 
effort, and if the standard is to be maintained 
the school curriculum of the Primary Schools 
must not allow its ever-widening interests out- 
side the rudiments to detract attention from 
the teaching and practice of reading. 


At the Alliance Hall, Westminster, on 
Saturday, 29 January, Mr. Ralph Straus, with 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile in the Chair, gave a 
most entertaining and thoughtful address on 
‘Some Trends in Present-day Fiction’. Accord- 
ing to some, he said, the novel was dying— 
in his view, it was shifting with the shiftings of 
a world which no longer seemed stable. 
Certain types, however, were permanent, such 


as the tale depicting the false world of the 
films; this was simply the cheap novelette of ~ 
1850, complete with village maiden and wicked 
baronet. A newer genre was the semi-fictitious 
psychological biography; newer still the 
embroidered autobiography. Hesketched most 
amusingly the growth of a dull anecdote or 
thing seen into a full story. Not so new, though 
now a fashion, was the ‘documentary with story’ 
in which the tale revolves round, not a charac- 
ter, but a place or a building. He demanded 
of any novel an idea, a design (there was often 
little plot), background, the author’s own 
interest, a simple style (with grammar and 
punctuation), and absence of clichés, which 
show that the author has not thought for 
himself. 

Contributions intended for the Summer Number 
Should reach the Editor not later than 20 May, and 
contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION 


HE entries this time were more numerous 

than ever before, partly, perhaps, because 
the choice of subjects for their poems was left 
to the competitors, but it is satisfying to record 
that there were more poems also that reached 
a good standard. We award the prize to 
Dorothy Spring for her poem Nocturne and we 
have pleasure in printing also Pamela Synge’s 
Tombstone and Ronald Feeney’s sonnet To. a 
Sophisticate. We also highly commend the 
poems by K. M. Shawcross, M. E. J. Hughes, 
R. D. Birch, J. H. Walsh, and E. H. W. 


Meyerstein. We also give honourable mention 
to John Blanford, Audrey de Roemer, Robin 
Atthill, C. R. Miller, G. Lapage, and Joyce 
Herring. 

For the next competition we offer a prize 
for the best sonnet addressed to a famous man, 
or for a satire (not exceeding 50 lines) on some 
aspect of modern life. . 

Poems should reach the Editor not later than 
20 May and competitors should not submit 
more than one poem. 


NOCTURNE 


Beyond the mountain-shadowed street, 
And the window where I stand, 

Lie sleeping in the moonlight sweet 
The hills of Cumberland; 

Above the shoulder of the fell 

The moon rides high and pale, 

And I lie down in Keswick town, 

And you in Borrowdale. 


The road is neither rough nor far, 
The river is not wide: 
A few short miles between us are, 
And all the world beside; 
And in the dimness of the night, 
And the brightness of the day, 
The clock stands tall against the wall 
And ticks our lives away. 
DOROTHY SPRING 
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Strangers creep 
Through a world of sleep— 
In Tombstone. 


A lone man leans on a wooden post, 
Gazing groundward, with eyes of a ghost; 
Wall-eyed windows, hermetically sealed, 
Glare at gay posters, already half peeled 
From the crumbling walls. 


Laughter dies 
From strangers’ eyes 


In Tombstone. 


Warped glass doors by the dead main road 
Rattle from their hinges the wind’s weird code; 
The graves on the hill are heaped with stones, 





POETRY COMPETITION 
TOMBSTONE 
(A Ghost Mining Town in Arizona) 


Carelessly thrown over murderers’ bones, 
By the rusted cross on the hill. 


Heart is stilled 
And the life-blood chilled— 
In Tombstone. 


Can it be that echoes of old filth and crime 
Hover in the air through eternities of time, 
To give this town, this hollow dusty shell, 

A strange half-semblance of the gates of hell? 
Who knows? Who'll ever know? 


Strangers away! 
The living should not stay— 
In Tombstone. 
PAMELA M. SYNGE 


SONNET TO A SOPHISTICATE 


Your lips are parted in a scarlet smile, 

Your fingers toying with a cocktail glass, 

(Do you remember when we crossed the stile 

And sat enchanted on the star-swept grass?) 

Your lazy voice licks out through curling 
smoke, 

One eyebrow raised in fashionable surprise. 

(We laughed together at some childish joke, 


Your hair was wild, and dreams were in your 
eyes.) 

Time is a traitor to our hopes and fears, 

A skilful conjurer—a smiling cheat 

Whose mocking laughter rings across the years, 

Awakening slumbering echoes of defeat. 

Dare I recall the fragrance of your kiss, 

When such a love as ours has come to this? 

RONALD FEENEY 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

A Notebook on William Shakespeare. By Epitu 
SrrwEt.. Macmillan. 15s. 

A Preface to Eighteenth-Century Poetry. By JAMES 
SUTHERLAND. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

Andrew Lang the Poet. By GiLBERT MurRAyY. 
Andrew Lang Lecture given at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Cumberlege. 25. 6d. 

Boys will be Boys. By E. S. Turner. The 
Story of Boys’ Reading: Sweeney Tod, 
Deadwood Dick, &c. Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d. 

English Studies, 1948. Ed. by F. P. Wison. 
Vol. I of the New Series of Essays & Studies 
collected for the English Assn. Murray. 
8s. 6d. 


George Bernard Shaw. By G. K. CHEsTERTON. 
Reissue of the 1935 edn. John Lane. 6s. 
George Eliot: Her Mind and Her Art. By Joan 

BENNETT. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

Impressions of People and Literature. By JosePu 
Curarr. Muller. 8s. 6d. 

* Foseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies. Ed. 
by J. G. D. Macmanaway, E. Gizes, and 
E. E. Wittoucusy. Washington: Folger 
Shakespeare Library. $10. 

Modern Poetry and the Tradition. By CLEANTH 
Brooks. Poetry, London. 125. 6d. 

New Shelley Letters. Ed. by W. S. Scorr. John 
Lane. 10s. 6d. 

Not as a Refuge. By ALAN Rook. An analysis 
of the place of the poet in society, and of the 
appreciation of poetry. Drummond. 5s. 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Notes on the Definition of Culture. By T. S. Exsor. 


Faber. ros. 6d. 

Paradox in Chesterton. By Hucn Kenner. 
Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Poetry in the Dark Ages. By HELEN WADDELL. 
The Eighth W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture. 
Glasgow: Jackson. 3s. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By Davi Daicues. 
Glasgow: Maclellan. 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Butler. By P. N. FurBanx. Cambridge. 
6s. 

Shakespeare. By JouHN Mimpieton Morry. 
New Edition. Cape. 155. 

Shakespearian Tragedy. By H. B. CHaR.ton. 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

T. S. Eliot. Ed. by Richarp Marcu and 
TAMBIMUTTU. A Symposium. Poetry, 
London. 10s. 6d. 

Ten Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. Third 
Edition. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 
The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. 
MaruiessEn. Cumberlege. 18s. 
The Art of Fiction, and other Essays. By HENRY 
James. Ed. by Morris Roserts. Cumber- 

lege. 153. 

The Clown’s Grail. By Wa.itace Fowur. A 
Study of Love in its Literary Expression. 
Dennis Dobson. 8s. 6d. 

The Last of the Provincials. By MAXWELL 
Geismar. The American Novel, 1915-25. 
Secker & Warburg. 16s. 

*The Literary Riddle before 1600. By ARCHER 
TayLor. Cambridge. 155. 


By F. O. 


The Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets of 
the Seventeenth Century. By Irrat-Husain. 
Oliver & Boyd. 245. 

The Notebooks of Henry James. Ed. by F. O. 
MATTHIEssEN and KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Cumberlege. 30s. 

The Politics of King Lear. By Epwin Mur. 
Seventh W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture. 
Glasgow: Jackson. 2s. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By W1LL1am GAunrT. 
New edn. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

*The Satiric and the Didactic in Ben Fonson’s 
Comedy. By Heten Watts Baum. Cumber- 
lege. 20s. 

The Short Story. By Szan O’Faorain. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 

The Style of Aeschylus. By F. R. Earp. Cam- 
bridge. 12s. 6d. 

The Trollope Reader. A Selection of extracts 
from Trollope’s work, edited and with intro- 
ductory essay by EstHer C. Dunn and 
Marion E. Dopp. Cumberlege. 15s. 

Why Do I Write? An Exchange of Views be- 
tween ELIZABETH BowEN, GRAHAM GREENE, 
and V. S. Prircuett. Percival Marshall. 6s. 

Writers on Writing. Ed. by WALTER ALLEN. 
Phoenix House. 155. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are 
American publications, and may therefore 
possibly be difficult to obtain in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Leeds and Manchester 


We are very glad to welcome the revival of 
these important Branches. Leeds has informed 
us of two meetings which took place last 
autumn when Mr. F. G. Hutchings, the City 
Librarian, spoke on ‘A Librarian’s Approach to 
Literature’ and Mr. Kenneth Muir on ‘Shake- 
speare and Guy Fawkes’. 

The following programme for 1949 has been 
received from Manchester: 

17 Jan.: ‘The Theatre We Deserve’ (F. 

Sladen-Smith). 


15 Feb.: ‘The Playwright in the Theatre’ 
(Peter Cotes, Director, Theatre Guild, 
Ltd.). 

6 May: ‘Aphorisms’ (Gordon Phillips, 
‘Lucio’ of the Manchester Guardian). 

10 Oct. : ‘American English’ (Professor G. L. 
Brook). 

Nov.: ‘The Poetry of W. H. Auden’ 
(J. D. Jump, Senior English Lecturer, 
Manchester University). 

Nov.: Annual General Meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Plymouth 


The Secretary sends the following informa- On Saturday, 22 Jan., Mr. F. N. Holmes 
tion about the activities of their Branch: lectured on “The Novels of Thomas Hardy’. 

15 Dec., at 3 p.m., Mr. Iain Fletcher’ intro- On Wednesday, 16 Feb., The Rev. H. Bick- 
duced to us the Poetry of his friends Laurence ley, B.D., lectured on ‘The Hound of Heaven’ 
Durrell, Terence Tiller, and G. S. Fraser. by Francis Thompson. 


® Orisons Picaresque and Metaphysical, by Iain Fletcher, Editions Poetry, London, 7s. 6d., has recently been published, 
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SOUTH WALES BRANCH 


Swansea 
We have received the following programme The following Teachers’ Groups have also 
from the Hon. Secretary of this Branch: been held: 
Oct.: ‘Dylan Thomas’ (Mr. E, Glyn Lewis). Oct.: ‘Teaching of Reading to Backward 
Nov.: ‘English Prose Style and Thomas Pupils’ (Miss D. Roberts of the Training 
De Quincey’ (Miss A. E. G. Sephton, College, Swansea). 
i Principal of the Training College, Swan- Nov., Dec.: Miss A. J. Terrett, gave a 
4 sea). gramophone recital and talked on ‘Speech 
q Dec.: ‘Poetry in Translation’ (Mr. Vernon Training in Schools’. 
Watkins). 
Rhondda 
The following meetings have been held in 2 Dec.: ‘Soldier Poets’ (Speaker: The Rev. 
the Autumn term: Arthur Sturdy. Chairman: Mr. W. J. 
20 Oct.: Play-reading. Howells). 


24 Nov.: “The Bible as Literature’ (Speaker: 15 Dec.: Social Evening. 
The Rev. G. H. Jones. Chairman: Mr. 
Edward Hugh). 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 

| EGYPT 

Alexandria 

The Hon. Secretary of this branch, Maitre J. Sean O’Casey, the other by Professor K. N. 


: Daniel, informs us of two lectures that have Colvile on Byron’s Don Juan. 
B been given—one by Mr. Richard E. Easton on 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


We extend a warm welcome to this Branch less than nine meetings being held in 1947 at 
which resumed its activities after the war in which interesting addresses were given and 
March 1947, and since then, as the Annual lively discussions took place. 

Report shows, has pursued a vigorous life, no 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or with Essays and Studies and 
The Year's Work in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 

Life membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £15. 
(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies £1. 108. 
(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place 
Contents of Vol. VII, No. 37 


LORD BALDWIN 


THE GILBERTIAN WORLD AND THE WORLD OF TO-DAY Guy Boas 

THE PHOENIX AND THE TREE Roger Lancelyn Green 

‘OSSIAN’ MACPHERSON REVISITED Dorothy Margaret Stuart 

FRANCIS THOMPSON—HOMAGE FROM INDIA S. K. Dutta 
POEMS 

R. L. Cook’ Richard Goodman Geoffrey Johnson 

E. H. W. Meyerstein M. E. Overton Sidney Tremayne 


Margaret Willy 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VII, No. 38 


PORTRAIT OF DR. F. S. BOAS 


THE DEATH OF WORDS Charles Morgan 

THE LITERARY SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA H. M. Green 

JOHN CLARE Lewis Wilshire 
POEMS 

Wilfred Bartlett R. L. Cook Arundell Esdaile 

Gordon Jobling ‘Henry B. Raynor Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Vol. VII, No. 39 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN VERSE Henry W. Wells 
‘OPERA IN ENGLISH’ R. O. Boas 
THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY E. D. Mackerness 
NASHE’S ‘THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER’ Lynette and Eveline Feasey 
‘THE UNKNOWN OMAR KHAYYAM’ J. A. Chapman 
POEMS 
A. V. Bowen S. G. Dunn Roger Lancelyn Green 
J.H. G. Hoffman G. M. Hort Phoebe Hesketh 
D. Mattam Margaret Willy Margaret Stanley-Wrench 
DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 
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Everyman’s 
Library 


Some later volumes. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE AMBASSADORS 
By HENRY JAMES. The most 
novel of James’s ‘third period.’ luction 
by FRANK SWINNERTON. No. 987 
SILVER POETS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
of S = Sit Philip Sidney, Si Wale Ralegh, 
jurrey, Sir ir 
Sir John Davies, ed. by GERALD BULLETT. No. 985 
AN ESSAY ON HUMAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING. By JOHN LOCKE. An abridgment for 


Everyman RAYMOND WILBURN. i 
Hany af ane ~~ lbw g > PIN. 984 
POEMS OF OUR TIME, 1900-42 
Edited by RICHARD CHURCH and M. M. BOZMAN. 
Nearly poem representing the work of 130 
poets. No. 98 
THE NIGGER OF THE ‘sekincunen? 
ape = tere a By JOSEFE CONRAD. Three 
of the best known of ’s stories of the sea 
and ships. Introduction by A. J. HOPPE. No. 980 
CES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
By a @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
POR RLM and con y he wl se ment poly bey 
R.M. No. 978 
TOM SAWYER and HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
By MARK TWAIN. he pp ee seeenipe 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY and a sketch-ma 
Pease os agape o. on 
RIDGE LECTURES 
JUILLER-COUCH. | Selections by 
ned . ep oho y ney bene A 
riting. tudies in Literatur 
Workmanship. No 974 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
By E.M. FORSTER. One of the few modern 
novels sure ofa lasting place in English literature. 
Introduction by PETER BURRA, and notes by the 
Author. No. 972 
BYRON’S POEMS 
New edition, edited by GUY POCOCK. 
Three vols. (Vol. 3: Don Juan.) Nos. 486-8 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 


Franklin,’ joy Bay weg pt New edition, 
tr gph ry dy (March 24) No. 316 
Over 500 volumes available. List free on 
request from the Publishers 
J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


Letchworth, Herts 








[x end] 








WORTHY THE READING 
hast Bawls Ce Cecil, Poets and Syacy- sas: 


w. S. Maugham, Great Novelists - 17s. 6d. 
W. Buxten permen, Letters oa John 
Keats 21s. 


sy Powel, John Aub and 
Friends rey 18s. 


= Geo Benjamin Robert 
Haydon ro 
G. B. Shaw, Sixteen Self Portraits . 
T. S. Eliot, Notes on Culture . 
C. M. Bowra, The Creative _— 
ment . 16s. 
E. M. W. Till Poetry of Sir 
Thomas -yfilyar , 8s. 6d. 
Herbert Read, Wordsworth ; 
J. Middleton Murry (E4.), vaanel 
Poems Complete . 15s. 
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